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Foreword 


HIS volume of addresses written by Mrs. Levi 

K. Fuller, is characteristic of her appreciations 
and diversified interests and is published as a testi- 
monial edition for her relatives and friends. 


Her early training and the unique advantages of 
her youth not only fitted her to appreciate the oppor- 
tunities which came to her later, but made possible 
her whole-souled and intelligent participation in the 
business and political affairs of her husband. 


Travel in this country and abroad and her exten- 
sive reading resulted in a world-mindedness and a 
sympathetic and practical participation in the better- 
ment of conditions, not only in her own town and 
State but wherever need presented itself. 


Her rare originality, love for humanity, sound 
judgment, outstanding modesty and generosity, her 
marked ability and charm of personality combine to 
make her not only one of the great souls of her own 
generation but of the generation among whom she is 
living. 


CLARA Е. Рот, 


1928. 
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I. 
THE GRAIN PLAID SHAWL 


HY don’t you throw or give away that old plaid shawl 

of yours, Abby; it is too shabby for anyone to wear 
if one possibly could get another?” “Why what do you mean,” 
I said, “just let me tell you about this dear shabby old shawl; 
it has a history. It was bought nineteen years ago and it has 
been my companion all of these eventful years. When it was 
new the war was just over. The boys in blue were just being 
mustered out of service. I was young myself and life was just 
beginning in earnest. One of the first trips that this shawl 
took was to dear old Rutland, Massachusetts, a town old and 
prosperous even during the War of the Revolution. There 
were ten thousand prisoners kept there for a long time. The 
wells they dug and part of the walls they built still remain. 
How sad my heart felt under the green shawl as I looked at 
the graves of those who died four thousand miles from home,— 
strangers in a strange land, prisoners of war, fighting for a 
country they cared not for. The graves are in a lonely spot. 
The view extends for miles, five villages in view and lakes and 
mountains. But how those poor fellows’ eyes and hearts must 
have asked for a sight of their own lovely hills and valleys of 
Germany and for their own beloved Rhine. 

The next Spring we took a southern trip to Washington 
where everything still gave tokens of the war so recently ended. 
Down to Potomac past the grave of Washington to Aquia 
Creek (it was then called), on to Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
Never to my dying day shall I forget my feelings as we arrived 
at midnight in that historic city. What memories came to my 
mind of the terrible storms of death that had passed over that 
city,—how many of our boys had met death on Mary’s Heights 
and in the wheat fields near the old mill. As we registered our 
names at the Exchange Hotel there was only room on the page 
to write Brattleboro,—none for Vermont. The group of loafers 
sitting around the stove with their feet on the same, brought 
them down at once and all marched up to look at the register 
to see who we were, and we had only a chance to hear, as we 
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ascended the stairs to our room, “Oh! ah! yes! yes! that so!” 
When the colored man set down our candle and left us, I imme- 
diately said, “Did you hear those men? How quickly they knew 
we yere ‘Yanks’.” 


I could not sleep that night, somehow it seemed wicked for 
me to think of sleep in a town so full of memories. I lived over 
those dreadful battles. I could hear the waters of the Rappa- 
hannock. It seemed as though I could hear cannonading away 
off, but I fell asleep as day dawned and awoke to find it late 
and only time for breakfast and then to Wilderness and Chan- 
cellorsville battlefields——what a dilapidated town it was by 
daylight! Ruins everywhere,—churches with cannon-ball holes 
through their spires, houses with immense holes in them— 
people living there too. I looked into one large church and 
it was destitute of carpets and cushions. “How is this?” I 
asked, and was told that nearly every church in the South 
pulled up their carpets and made them into blankets for the 
soldiers. The pew cushions were made into beds for their 
hospitals. The North knew little of the zeal of the haughty 
southern women for their cause. We thought we worked,—but 
not as they did. 


We went to Salem Church, then to Chancellorsville over the 
road the army had gone, and it had not been repaired since. 
As we stopped at Chancellor’s house and looked the grounds 
over, I saw lovely flowers growing in the grass,—how could 
these flowers grow where the place was so sad? “There is the 
well,” I cried, “you know Harry Sanders lay there for six 
hours wounded and left for dead.” We looked at the spot 
where Stonewall Jackson fell and then went toward the Wilder- 
ness. We forded the runs and at last reached that awful spot. 
What a place for a battle,—thick woods everywhere. I trembled 
with cold and needed all the warmth there was in the shawl 
to keep me warm, although the sun of a beautiful May day was 
shining upon us I felt that we were in the shadow of death. 
The ground was covered with parts of uniforms, caps, belt- 
buckles with U. S. A. on them, old canteens and bits of blankets. 
Where were the ones who owned and used these things? I kept 
asking myself. Did they live to go home? O how few! We 
walked into the woods—and bones—human bones, were оп the 
ground. The trunk trees seemed full of bullets. The old line 
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of earth works was still there. The logs lay just as they did 
when General Wadsworth fell between them shot by a rebel 
cannon. In some parts of the Wilderness the tree-tops were 
cut off as if by giant mowing machines, by the storm of leaden 
hail. We passed on over the turnpike to Spottsylvania Court 
House where the great General Sedwick fell with hosts of 
equally brave men. Then we went back to Fredericksburg to 
the National Cemetery with its thousands of soldiers’ graves. 


Soon after our return to the hotel, gentlemen announced 
that they recognized in my companion the gallant Major Fuller 
of Maryland Cavalry, a famous Rebel Regiment, and they 
wished to give a reception in his honor that evening. But great 
was their disgust to learn that their gentleman was a Yankee. 
One man said that he could not be deceived “for he knowed 
him the minute he sot eyes on him.” So much for Brattleboro 
looking like Baltimore. 


We then went to Belle Isle, Castle Thunder and Libby 
Prison, down Hampton Roads, passed the spot where the (Rebel 
Ram) was sunk at Fortress Monroe, to Newport News and on 
to Norfolk and Petersburg, where our brave boys were so long 
at work and fought so bravely. The Rebel and American lines 
were so near in many places that the boys on guard used to 
speak to one another and often would toss a peach or other 
fruit to each other, which they would eat and drop the stone 
on the ground, and when we were there a whole row of peach 
trees had sprung up, showing some good had come of them. 
Human bones were quite plentiful on the ground but were be- 
ing gathered by the Government Exhuming Corps for burial. 
We also went along the line of Sherman’s march to the sea 
Chattanooga and Lookout Mountain where the battle above the 
clouds was fought. At Goldsboro, North Carolina, a colored 
woman told us that “down that road Massa Sherman came 
with his soldiers and we colored persons all shouted, ‘Bress 
de Lord’ and didn’t the rebels run though, them was bressed 
days.” 


Later on, this old shawl crossed the Atlantic and helped 
to keep its owner warm while wandering about dear old Lon- 
don—its tower, Westminster Abbey, Zoological Gardens, and 
through old temple-bar and amid the dikes of Holland, the 
spires of Anthrop, Brussels, Cologne, up the Rhine, passed 
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Mayence, and Coblenz with its guns pointed at you, which you 
felt to be the greatest fort in Europe. On to Munich through 
its galleries of art, treasures and palaces. In one bed chamber 
which has not been slept in since Napoleon I, who even dared 
not trust himself on the grand bed, because the head-board was 
so heavy that he was afraid that he might be killed by its 
falling in the night; so he just put his camp mattress on the 
floor and slept on that. 


Then we went up the Blue Danube іо Vienna—love rival 
of Paris with its Ring Strass Prater and beautiful St. Stephens. 
We crept under the Church of Capuchin; stood by the coffin of 
Maximilian of Mexico and I could not but feel sad that he did 
not believe in the Monroe Doctrine so his life might not have 
been lost (for they say he was a fine man) and his poor wife 
a broken-hearted lunatic. We crossed the Summering, through 
Lombardy, lovely with vines and olive trees, to Venice,—Queen 
of the Sea. Up and down its canals, on the Bridge of Sighs, 
amid the wonders of the Doges’ Palace, at Florence the beauti- 
ful, among the treasures of the Petti Palace galleries, before 
the bronze doors of the baptistry that Michael Angelo said 
were handsome enough to be the gates to Paradise. At Imperial 
Rome, among its ruins and down amid its chilly catacombs, at 
the Vatican and in St. Peters, down along the Appian way, at 
the Palace of the Caesars, in the Colosseum, down to the 
beautiful Bay of Naples, up Vesuvius, Pompeii, at Milan and 
Turin, through Mont Cenis tunnel into beautiful Switzerland 
with its lakes and snowy mountain peaks; to Paris the Mecca 
of all fashionable American women, many of whom prefer the 
Grand Magazine de Louvre to the Louvre itself with its pictures 
and statuary, who more often inquire the way to Worth’s than 
to where the Bastile stood. Then out to Versailles with its 
lovely walks and glorious fountain. When illuminated, a 
Frenchman said it looked like heaven, and he turned to an 
American and said, “Even your boastful country cannot beat 
that sight,—now сап it?” “Yes” said the Yankee, “we can, І 
have often seen it? “When! Where!” “Why Lowell factories 
lighted up on a winter’s night.” 


Then the old shawl took a trip across our own continent. 
It saw Salt Lake City where the saints are wicked sinners and 
Jews are Gentiles. It kept off the chills up in the California 
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mountain ranches and when fording rivers. Then we visited 
dear old Chicago that was destroyed by the kick of a cow in 
1872, crossed the Ohio river on the ice at Cincinnati, crossed 
our own chain of lakes, was on the tented field—with cannon 
on the right of us, cannon on the left, cannon in front of us 
booming away continually and the country safe and happy. 
Up and down the Centennial Building with the wonders of 
genius and the great American people all there in review. 


Yes, this poor old shawl has been through a great deal of 
experience—happy and sad. It has been by the bedside of the 
sick when we hoped against hope almost, that God would spare 
them, and as they gradually came back from the shadowy land 
how happy a heart beat under its folds. It has been by the 
bedside of the dying when life’s work was done and earth’s 
goodbye had to be said. The joys and sorrows that this shawl 
has seen are many. This shawl shook with wrath when it stood 
near Greensboro, North Carolina, made memorable by the 
murders committed in Ku Klux times, of people for voting 
Republican ticket—thanks to him who invented the tissue 
ballot. Then the battlefields around Nashville were visited, 
Louisville, the Shenandoah Valley and Harper’s Ferry. 


Then to Scotland and Ireland the poor shawl had to go. 
Now scenes in Ireland with the plaid on my back and the 
Shamrock in my hand. The Strawberry Girls of Cork greeted 
me with welcome, “Ye home again to the old sod with ye fine 
American husband.” Dear old Blarney Ross Castle! Then 
Cork on the Lee and Dublin on the Liffy Belfast and the fields 
white about with linen. Busy Belgium, sleepy Bremen, beauti- 
ful Hamburg! 


Then home again and up to Minnesota in the winter time 
with ice and snow, too cold to watch the thermometer. In 
smoky Pittsburgh, beautiful Harrisburg, historic Gettysburg 
and on many trips to pleasant spots in our own dear New 
England. 


Over the stormy Atlantic again, up and down dear old 
England and Holland. The great men, the old clock,—I hear 
it strike twelve again and see its wonderful performances. In 
awe I look at the grave of Napoleon and walk through West- 
minster Abbey,—its sacred dead! I see Mt. Vernon’s tomb and 
soldier’s graves without number, showing what our peace cost. 
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I see Spurgeon’s Tabernacle; I hear his grand voice again in 
prayer, “God bless the strangers here today from across the 
waste of waters, alone in a strange land. May they all reach 
God’s land at last.” And as the March wind flaps the shawl 
I hear again the sounds of the Fribourg organ. I hear and see 
Strauss leading his band with his stirring music. I see sixty 
thousand troops pass in review before their Emperor. I hear 
again Italian troubadours with their sweet music, under my 
window. I hear companies of the Swiss Musical singing 
through the streets; I hear Patti’s voice and Wilson’s again, 
and I look and see four of our own Presidents; the late Czar 
of Russia and Empress; the Emperor and Empress of Austria; 
Ex-king and Queen of Spain; Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh ; 
Princess of Wales; Spurgeon; Chief Justice Cockburn with his 
Tobe and wig on; I see the Tachborn Claimant, Gladstone, and 
a whole lot more, good, bad and indifferent but with earth’s 
greatness upon them yet only looking like common mortals. 
Poor old shawl, how many times have those your owner sup- 
posed to be more than human almost, and pure gold, turned out 
to be of the commonest clay,—but still we survive the dis- 
appointment. 


At length I felt that the soil of travel must be great and 
the poor old shawl must be cleansed, and no vandal hand could 
touch it; so now as I wash it, I see the red soil of Virginia 
ooze out, the golden sand of California mines, smoke from 
Michigan and forest fires, soot from Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, 
granite from the White Mountains, dust from the prairies and 
Alkali plains; lime from old Rome, ashes from Pompeii and 
Vesuvius, chalky dust from around Paris and German dust by 
the handful,—to say nothing of good old Irish peat smoke in 
grimy streaks. After a thorough wash І rinse it. As I lift it 
up and down, I hear again the wild rush of Atlantic waves, the 
ebb and flow of the calmer Pacific, the rush of the Mississippi, 
and as I raise it up, I see the dirty Missouri, the fair Tennessee, 
the Ohio, Potomac, the James, the Hudson, the Blue Juniata, 
the busy Merrimack, our own Connecticut, the Thames, the 
Rhone, the Rhine, the Avon, the Wye, the Tweed, the Avon, 
the Blue Danube and the Arno, and as I rest a moment and 
look into the tub, I see the Swiss Lakes, Geneva, Thun, fair 
Constance, Como, Lake Windermere, the Trossachs, Katherine 
and the never-to-be-forgotten Lakes of Killarney. And at home, 
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besides Spafford, Winnepesaukee, Champlain, George, Geneva, 
Seneca, Canandaigua, Chautauqua, Erie, Ontario, Michigan, I 
hear the roar of Niagara, the Falls of Minnehaha, St. Anthony, 
Bridal Bait Falls, the lovely cascades among the White Moun- 
tains and the mountain torrents pouring down in spring time. 
I see again the awful freshet of ’69; the hours of anxiety аге 
lived over again, and the roar of waters are sounding in my 
ears. I hear the summer showers falling again on the thirsty 
earth; and as I hang the poor thing on the line to dry I takea 
look, and see the grand dome of our own capitol at Wash- 
ington, I see Parliament House, Buckingham Palace, Windsor 
Castle, Hampton Court, Hotel DeVille, Holyrood, the Castle, 
the one grand view from Princess Street in Edinburgh and 
Arthur’s Seat, the castles of the Rhine and Danube, the view 
across the Alster at Hamburg, the view from the Statue of 
Bavance of the Valley of the Iser with the snowy Alps, Inter- 
laken, Mt. Blanc and Chaminox, the lofty mountains of Wales 
with Snowdon,—my head swims as I look down from Duffers. 
It seems as though I could see the world from Guise Peak in 
Colorado; that in the distance is Mount Shasta, Long’s and 
Pike’s Peak too. O, what a world is at our feet from the top 
of Mount Washington! How cold on the Sierras! What a view 
going over the Alleghany Mountains. Oh, Chillon Castle and 
prison! I see Strassburg, and a host of memories crowd upon 
me of good times, happy meetings and cheerful goodbyes that 
were the last. Oh, my poor old shawl! The scenes are as 
checkered as your plaids. The faces I see are mostly on the 
other side, I shall] not behold them until that day! My heart is 
sad. І bury my face іп its folds and I give way to tears, 
when suddenly a sharp voice sounds, “Aunt Abby! are you 
crazy! your face is all streaked with blue and green from that 
horrid old shawl and it is most time to go to the Sociable, for 
if we don’t hurry we shall lose our supper.” 


So I awoke from my dreams and I have only this advice to 
give: don’t make fun of anybody’s plaid shawl—especially if it 
belongs to a woman in the vicinity of forty years of age. Say 
what you please about her best silk gown or her new bonnet,— 
but spare her SACRED PLAID! 
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SOME REMINISCENCES ОЕ BRATTLEBORO 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


N most respects, our village at the beginning of the Civil 

War, was like many another New England village, where 
for years there had been leading citizens who had advocated 
the principles of freedom ‘for all people, white or black, and 
who by word and deed did all they could to uphold their 
beliefs. 


In the lecture courses which were given every winter in our 
village, such men as Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, 
Frederick Douglass, Cassius M. Clay (who had freed his own 
slaves) and others of the Anti-slavery party, delivered burning 
addresses upon the state of our country, and predicted ruin if 
slavery continued. 


The Higginsons, Parson Brown, Larkin G. Mead, Mrs. C. I. 
H. Nichols, who was editor of the Windham County Democrat, 
Willard Frost, Joseph Stevens, and my own father, along with 
many of the pastors of our churches, were deeply interested, 
so that when John Brown’s raid into Virginia occurred, and 
he was hung, a feeling of unrest and fear of the consequences 
caused many to say that this meant a disruption of the Union 
at no distant day. 


Brattleboro, at the beginning of the war, had business in- 
terests in the South. Ira Miller’s carriages and wagons were 
sold to Southern planters on account of their thorough work- 
manship and durability. Our Water Cures were patronized 
largely by people of Southern wealth. They brought some of 
their slaves with them; gay-turbaned black nurses were a com- 
mon sight on our streets in my childhood. The Zyragars, the 
Eustaces, the Buckners from Louisiana, the Stoddards from 
Savannah, and many from Charleston, South Carolina, sum- 
mered here. They worshipped with us in our churches on the 
Sabbath; they loved our hills and streams; they helped to keep 
the beautiful gardener’s path in order, and some stayed late in 
the autumn to see the reds and yellows of our maples that 
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shaded our streets. Two families built lovely summer homes 
here. But after the war came, the Water Cures felt the loss 
of Southern patronage. 


I think I shall never forget the day that the news came that 
Sumter had been fired on. Upon my return from school at 
noon I noticed my mother’s face and asked what dreadful thing 
had happened, and she told me the startling news that Sumter 
had been fired upon and that President Lincoln had called for 
seventy-five thousand troops for three months. 


Our own State responded, and on the 8th of May the First 
Vermont Regiment, commanded by our own citizen, then 
Colonel Phelps, was mustered into service. It remained in the 
field for nearly four months and when it was learned that the 
regiment was on its way back to Vermont the citizens of our 
village planned a grand reception, with music and torch lights, 
but it was so late at night when they arrived that Lieutenant 
Colonel Washburn, who was in command, had them stay in the 
train and march to the Fair Ground the next morning, where 
they pitched camp and stayed eight days at Camp Phelps. 
There they were visited early and late by citizens. There were 
seventeen sick men who were placed in a temporary hospital, 
arranged for them in the upper story of the old Brattleboro 
House, and one died there. These soldiers were to most of us 
the first real soldiers we had ever seen. I can remember so well 
the elegant figure of our Adjutant General Baxter, and how 
fine he looked on horseback,—a fine officer. Not all of the 
uniforms of the different companies were alike, but the thought 
that they had been in one real battle, made every one a hero; 
in fact they were, for nearly every man re-enlisted in the three- 
year regiments. 


Our village was a hotbed of patriotism. Every one who in 
any way showed sympathy for the South was made to run up 
the American Flag, and some who found they were looked upon 
with suspicion as to their loyalty, moved out of town. 

After Governor Fairbanks’ term of office expired, and 
Governor Holbrook became the Executive, he established his 
headquarters at the Brattleboro House, and from that time 
on, uniforms of blue, shoulder straps and brass buttons were 
plentiful. 


We had one Company in the Second Vermont, called at that 
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time a picked regiment. In the Fourth Vermont, Brattleboro 
had a company, and that regiment was in camp at the Fair 
Ground before going to Virginia. During the war they were in 
twenty-six battles. There were the 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and a 
battery of artillery attached to the 8th Regiment. We also 
had men in the First Vermont Cavalry, and a Company of 
Berdan’s Sharpshooters were raised here and near here, and 
they had headquarters in the dancing salon of the Water Cure 
until they joined their regiment. 


In 1862, after McClellan’s disastrous campaign in the 
Peninsular, President Lincoln called for three hundred thou- 
sand more troops for nine months, and in less than one month, 
four thousand men were in camp here. 


In getting ready for troops here, one Sunday morning 
Quartermaster General Davis rang our door bell, and when 
my father went to the door, he said: “Mr. Estey, the Governor 
has ordered me to fit barracks for the troops coming here this 
week, and I shall have to take that part of your works neces- 
sary for getting out the material for our use.” So on our way 
to church planers and saws were humming as if it were a week 
day, and everything was ready when the regiments arrived. 


I think that but few weeks passed when in my early home 
we did not have as guests there those who came to say ‘good- 
bye’ to some son or brother or husband who was going off with 
his regiment. Many were from farms and were unaccustomed 
to going away from home. Some one would recommend them 
to come to our house, as they would come and say, “You are 
our kind of folks, and will take us in.” 


I remember one cold winter day a dear old lady came, with 
a Quaker sunbonnet on. She had a sick soldier son at camp, 
who they feared would die, so for the first time in her life she 
came from her home in Northern Vermont, to see him, and she 
stayed with us until the boy was able to be brought down to 
dine with her at our house, and then she went home happy. 

I remember one hot summer evening when we were all on 
the piazza watching people go past to Camp, I saw а party of 
six coming up Canal Street, and I said, “I am sure that party 
will come here for the night, for it looks like a minister and 
some of his church flock.” And sure enough it was; a deacon 
and Sunday School superintendent, and the wife of another 
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deacon who was going with his regiment the next day to war; 
also, a mother and daughter who were to bid a son and brother 
‘goodbye.’ They had had supper at the Bellows Falls Depot, 
so they left their baggage and went directly to camp. 


The minister and part of the group came back late, and 
every bed was occupied, so І took the young girl with me up 
into the unfinished attic, where mother had an old bed all 
arranged for me to sleep in whenever the house was full; and 
I shall never forget the sorrow of that poor girl, and her tears, 
for she had a lover as well as a brother who was going to war 
the next day. We wept and prayed together. I did not learn 
her name, I did not fairly see how she looked, but I did pity 
her so. 


As I look back over those years, it seems as though I slept 
on damp pillows every night for the sorrows of those heart- 
breaking times. 


When a regiment left later, three or four of the officers’ 
wives stayed at our house until their husbands started for the 
South, and as I was strong, and a good walker, I was handy 
as a guide to Camp. One evening the youngest of them, a very 
pretty woman, who had not been a wife very long, asked me 
if I would be willing to go with her to Camp, as it was after 
tea and a little late. She did want to see her husband so much. 
I said: “Yes, ГІП go with pleasure.” So she had a little visit 
with her husband in his tent, and I waited for her outside. 
While I waited, a bright young sergeant came up to speak to 
his captain, and he told me of his dread of war, and that he 
probably never would return to Vermont again. He had no 
near friends. He had black curly hair and I had long brown 
curls, so he asked me if I would like one of his curls as 
he would like to exchange with me. Не had scissors so he 
cut one from his head and I cut one from mine, and each 
pocketed the locks and said ‘goodbye.’ I never asked his name 
пог he mine. І kept the curl until a fey years ago and then 
burned it. I have wondered if he sleeps in some Southern 
grave, or if he lived to return North. 


On our return that night, we had to pass the guard, and we 
had forgotten to get the countersign. I got over the line all 
right but my companion was halted, and as she did not have 
the pass word he detained her. I was for going back and get- 
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ting it, but no, he said it was not necessary, so he just took 
hold of her arm and kissed her, saying that would do for that 
time. She was angry but decided to let it go, as she had to, of 
course, as she had no idea who the guard was.. 


Whenever a regiment left for the seat of war, the Brattle- 
boro women made hot coffee and served food to the men; and 
they were busy indeed, after the first battles of the war, sewing, 
knitting, rolling bandages and scraping lint. The Sanitary 
Commission and the Christian Commission received the goods 
and distributed them in army and field hospitals as they were 
needed. 


The art of canning fruit had not become so general in those 
days, but we had jellies of all kinds and dried fruits in sugar 
which were sent at regular periods to the front. Then the boxes 
of good things that were sent to boys of our own regiments 
were often on the way, and the pleasure we all felt at doing 
something to cheer those who were trying to save our country, 
was great. 


Two organizations were formed. The elder women with 
such officers as Mrs. Mead, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Bradley, and Mrs. 
Major Dort; the Misses Higginson, and in fact, all the women 
either as leaders or just workers, were busy. Then there was 
an organization of the younger women or girls, with Misses 
Frances Brown, Ellinor Mead, Lizzie Higginson, Gertrude 
Tyler, and all who could hold a needle. We learned to knit 
socks, and it was considered a disgrace to attend a concert or 
lecture without taking a soldier’s sock for knitting work. 


But such garments as the women of the country sometimes 
sent! Miss Dorothy Dix, who was superintendent of that relief 
work, wrote to the different circles of the country to “try to 
remember that the soldiers were human beings like our fathers 
and brothers, and not monstrosities.” 


One wounded soldier wrote his mother that when a box of 
hospital garments arrived one day, the nurse took out a gar- 
ment which he was sure was made for a four-legged animal— 
it could not be put on a human being—and they did need bed 
garments. “Can’t you send some of yours and father’s,” he 
said, “I’d like to get into them.” In those days sewing machines 
were not very common, and most of the sewing was done by 
hand. 
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In the summer of 1862, it was decided by the Government 
that a hospital should be built here for our sick soldiers, who 
were dying so fast with malaria and other diseases which were 
caused by the climate and the poor water. One hospital had 
already been started in Burlington. Surgeon General Phelps 
of Windsor was appointed chief, with a corps of assistant- 
surgeons, and George E. Greene was appointed hospital 
steward, and some good women from our village were nurses. 
How much good they did and how many lives they saved we 
can never tell, or realize. 


The dry bracing air, with the breath of the pines, and the 
dry sandy soil, did wonders for the poor soldiers. And later 
wounded men were sent here. Three days after Gettysburg, 
men wounded in that battle were brought in here. It seems as 
though I can hear now the rumble of John Ray’s hacks as they 
went by after the late train at night, taking the poor fellows 
to the hospital. 


It was a great relief to the people of Brattleboro whose 
homes were on South Main or Canal Street, for before the 
hospital was built, nearly every house had a sick soldier in it 
to care for, and many of them died. It was pitiful but no one 
refused to take a sick soldier in if it were possible to do so. 


People were allowed to visit the wards, and carry things to 
entertain the convalescents. How they did enjoy looking over 
our photograph albums, and books of prints. Some did so want 
some home cooking. One poor boy wanted some custard pie. 
Couldn’t my mother make one for him, and so I asked Steward 
Green if I could bring him one, and he asked the doctor, and 
he said “Yes, a simple one,” and I managed to get one up there 
although my mother thought it would be decidedly compounded 
before it arrived at its destination. 


In those days, yard wide cotton cloth was thirty-five, forty 
and even forty-five cents a yard. If you thought it dear, you 
knew it would be dearer tomorrow. Nothing counted in those 
days but how to keep up until the Rebels were conquered. 


President Lincoln seemed to think and to feel that our only 
hope was in the justice of our cause, and that God would help 
if we asked Him, so Fast Days were frequent; there was never 
a prayer offered in church or at home that our President and 
soldiers were not prayed for; dependence upon God was 
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realized fully. One day at high school, our class in United 
States History had recited and returned to our seats, when our 
teacher slapped the history down upon his desk, and said 
“Scholars, this history of the Revolution is pretty tame com- 
pared with what is going on today. You are living history at 
the rate of thirteen pages a day.” 


Quite a number of my classmates were married or engaged 
just as their lovers started for the war, one was secretly mar- 
ried. How I pitied her! Нег parents disliked the young 
man. It was hard to study of the doings of Aeneas and Dido 
in Virgil when your mind was upon your own love affairs, and 
you never could tell but you might be a widow any day. 


One day news came to us girls at Glenwood that there had 
been a battle, and that the New York Regiment had retreated 
and many were killed and wounded and missing in New York 
and Vermont Regiments. Our Latin teacher had a lover, who 
was a surgeon, and a brother, a colonel, in a New York Regi- 
ment and she had been seen weeping; so one girl whose husband 
was an Officer in the Vermont Regiment, went to her and asked 
if either of her dear ones were killed. “Хо,” she said, “my lover 
is out of harm’s way, and my brother commands a regiment, 
and the papers say that the regiment ran, and I’d rather he 
was killed than that. I cry because I’m mad, if it is true.” 
We found out later that it was a lie, and that they fought 
bravely. 


After every battle, a call was made for old linen, cotton, 
bandages, and money for supplies. The young women were the 
ones to solicit in different parts of the village, and we all had 
our beats. One friend, a school mate, and I, had part of our 
side of the brook, and I remember we collected $100 in an hour 
and a half two days after the Gettysburg battle, and we had 
been over the same ground a few weeks before. 


We knew what our soldiers suffered in Rebel prisons. One 
day two of our business men, warm personal friends of ours, 
but who differed in religious belief, went to the station and,saw 
some of the soldiers who had been exchanged and were going 
home from Andersonville prison. Some were on mattresses as 
they could not sit up. They were nothing but skin and bones. 
Some were just ready to die, and all so feeble and thin. With 
tears in their eyes they said “What an awful sight! Poor 
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fellows! Then the one who did not believe in future punish- 
ment for sin, said “I tell you, Hell is too good for those brutes 
who have treated our boys as they have.” “Yes, but you don’t 
believe in Hell.” ‘Yes I do,” he said, “it’s a political necessity 
for such people must go there.” 


And now today, Southern people are declaring in our maga- 
zines that Southern prisoners in Northern prisons, namely 
Camp Douglass, were treated as badly as ours at Andersonville. 


It was my privilege at the close of the war to see four 
thousand Rebel prisoners march from Camp Douglass to take 
the trains for the South, and I never saw healthier looking 
men than those “Johnnie Rebs” in their butternut-colored 
uniforms. 


The games of the children on the streets during those war 
days partook of the war spirit. Amputating arms and legs; 
carrying each other about on an improvised stretcher, and in 
case of a difference of opinion, battles were fought between 
the “Yankees and the Secesh.” Often you would see children 
drawn up in line, and if you inquired what was going on they 
would tell you that the Company was being “busted out.” 


During the war, the woolen factory in Thomasville. was 
started up by Jordan, Marsh & Со., where woolen blankets 
were made, good ones, too, for the army, for which they had a 
contract. Our hospital was supplied with good blankets, linen 
sheets and spreads, iron bedsteads, and hair mattresses. These 
were some of the hospital supplies. 


Soldiers from other states were sometimes included in the 
Government Hospital here, as the markers in the soldiers’ lot 
in our cemetery show that some died here. 


Sometime since the close of the war, two ladies came up 
to the Brooks House and asked for Colonel Austine. One of 
them had lost a brother in the war. He was sent from the 
Washington Hospital to a Northern State Government Hos- 
pital, and she had been everywhere trying to find a trace of 
him and of where he died, to Ohio, New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania (his own State), to Burlington, Montpelier, and 
lastly to Brattleboro. Colonel Austine told her that some Penn- 
sylvania boys had died and were buried here. He took her 
the next morning to the graves, and she found the right one. 
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She wept, and then looking up, with her eyes full of tears, she 
said “Atlast my search is ended. I thought to take my brother’s 
body home if I ever found him, to rest with his own kin, but 
this is such a lovely spot. The mountains and river seem so 
much like his own Pennsylvania. I shall leave him here to rest 
till the morning of the Resurrection. I am quite content, now 
that I know.” 

It was said of Clara Barton, who died only last week, that 
her knowledge of the affairs at Andersonville enabled her to 
render the Government and thousands of people all over the 
country who had lost relatives during the war, a great relief. 
Thousands of soldiers were missing, and their friends did not 
know their fate. With government sanction she established a 
bureau of search at Washington. Accompanied by Laurence 
Atwater, who had escaped from Andersonville and carried the 
death records away with him, she went to Andersonville. There 
she had charge of the work of disinterring, identifying and 
reinterring the bodies of more than thirty thousand persons 
who had died in the prison. 


The memory of those four awful years seems to those who. 


lived through them like a dreadful dream. How often some of 
our own dead were brought back here for burial. The military 
funeral, the flag-draped coffin, the muffled drum, will long be 
remembered by us who were born in the 740%. 

One girl I knew married her lover as he was starting for the 
war, and when the Regiment was in winter quarters on the 
banks of the Rappahannock River, in order to help to cheer 
the almost disheartened soldiers, the Government allowed the 
friends to visit them, so several young officers’ wives went down 
accompanied by returning officers from furlough. This girl, 
just eighteen years of age, was getting ready to start with 
the others when her father, a grand man, said “My daughter, 
you cannot go to Virginia. I forbid it.” “Father,” said she, 
“Таш married. I am eighteen years-old, and I am going to 
my husband.” She went, had a happy few weeks’ visit until 
shelled out by the Rebels. In just three months she took 
another journey to Virginia, on the sad errand of finding her 
husband’s body hastily buried on that awful Wilderness Battle- 
field. She found it, put it in the coffin she had taken down 
from Washington, and brought it back to Vermont, and laid 
him beside his kindred. 
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But not all were able to find their dead, for to many— 


“My brave lad sleeps in his faded coat of blue, 
In his lonely grave unknown, lies a heart that beat so true, 
He sank faint and weary among the famished brave, 
And they laid him sad and lonely within his nameless grave. 


No more the bugle calls the weary one, 
Rest noble spirit in thy grave unknown; 

I shall find you and know you, among the good and true, 
When a robe of white is given for the faded coat of blue.” 


God grant that the present generation may never know 
what my generation and the one before me endured during 
those four awful years. At a great price our Freedom was 
obtained, and when the war ended and peace looked so bright, 
and hope was in all hearts in the North, then the blow of our 
loved Lincoln’s assassination came, and seemed to stun us all. 


And yet, we live, and the Government of our Country is 
still a Republic, and may it remain so, and grow stronger 
and firmer in spite of aliens from abroad, ignorant of duties 
of citizens; and the designing politicians at home, for it cost 
too much in blood and treasure and agony of broken hearts 
to go down to ruin like old Greece and Rome. 


But let us now, while our Country seems to be meeting a 
crisis in our history, utter the hope and prayer expressed in 
our hymn: 


“Long may our land be bright, 
With Freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by thy might 
Great God, our King!” 
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ПІ. 


SOME FOOTPATHS THAT І KNEW IN MY 
CHILDHOOD IN AND AROUND 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


А" old path that always appealed to me, was the one up 
Mount Wantasquet, across the Connecticut River. It was 
а fairly good one, steep in some places and with a stony founda- 
tion, and towards the top a very good view of the valley could 
be had. A log house crowned the summit. This house was two 

_ stories high with a rude sort of ladder to climb-up by. It had 
a flagpole on the top. It stood on flat rock at the pinnacle. 


Another path led from the summit along the ridge to Indian 
Pond ; while another, familiar to me in my early childhood, was 
called Bridle-path. It began on Hudson Street and went 
through my grandfather’s yard down a rather steep hill, which 
was always green both sides of the path, and ended in Vernon 
Road. I have seen men on horseback ride down the path; I 
remember asking my grandmother why people rode through 
her yard, and she said they had a right to it as it was a legally 
laid out path. I saw Dr. Wilson pass by one day on his way 
to his home at the foot of the hill, and I also remember my 
grandma lifting me up to look into the window of the kitchen 
of his home, after his death, before any one ever thought of hiy 
being “Thunderbolt”—a good doctor and a kind шап. Му 


grandma said that she would show resentment if anyone said 
that he was the noted robber. 


The view from the top of this path of the flat boats loaded 
with freight from Hartford, (for everything seemed to come 
from that city in those days) was a never-ending source of 
pleasure to me. A never-failing well of water was near the 
kitchen door and it furnished a cool drink to the passer-by. The 
railroad wiped out the whole of that part of town but did 
not destroy the spring of water, for it is still running today. 


Two other paths, or rather roads, made very pleasant walks. 
One was called the Auger-hole and the other one, the Gimlet- 
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hole. They went from the old Guilford Road to Vernon Road. 
One passed the lovely Chases Cascade. 


There was another lovely path from Algiers Road, a little 
beyond David Ayer’s place. It entered the beautiful woods 
called Solitude, through which ran the lovely stream christened 
Zepher’s Brook. Spring flowers blossomed here, the earliest 
of any place we knew. Adder-tongue, trailing arbutus, daisy- 
eye-brights, all kinds of violets—white and yellow, and later 
in the season, blue gentian. The little moss-covered lilacs were 
sprinkled with partridge-vines and checkerberries. It was so 
‘cool in summer and the ripple of the merry brook was sweet 
to our ears. A little farther on, beyond Keye’s, was the rem- 
nant of the old road through the woods that connected the 
Clark Road with the old Guilford Road. There was also a 
secret path up to the sassafras tree, a lovely shaped tree that 
we children killed by digging up the roots to eat. 


In those days all the way from the back of the red school- 
house оп Canal Street, except the state quarry, where the stone 
for under pinning of houses built in the village was blasted out, 
was a forest. At the back of houses on Canal Street, on the 
eastern side, as far as where Allen’s Greenhouse now is, was 
thick woods, and the bank on the western side to Whetstone 
Brook, from the lower trout-hole to the woolen factory, was 
thick forest growth of trees. 


A broken-hearted mother who had buried her only child 
in the village cemetery, made a path from her home on Canal 
Street, up the steep hill through the woods for all of Cemetery 
Hill was an unbroken forest, except a little cleared place that 
was used for a picnic ground. The entrance to it was by a path 
from what is now South Main Street and today that path can 
be traced, and Prospect Street is a part of it. 


At a spot cleared for the purpose, at a point near the curve 
not far from Mrs. Thomas’ home, an enterprising man from a 
distant city built a sort of swing and called it a “fandango.” 
It was a sort of gravity affair—one seat was up in the air when 
the other was coming down. Sometimes those who were up 
had to stay longer than they wanted to for some of the works 
failed to go just right. It did not prove a financial success. 
But a good many paths were tracked out to it while it lasted. 
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But the crowning path of all was Garden’s ‘Path. It was 
made for the patients of the Wesselhoeft Water-cure. As I look 
back it seems to me that it must have been the work of a skilled 
landscape artist. Who the gardener was, I never heard. The 
path began on the bank above the lower trout-hole on the 
Whetstone Brook entrance where the path is today. On the 
East and the other end, nearly opposite across the road, Canal 
Street from the red school house, trees shaded the walk. They 
were so dense that friends from other parts of the village asked 
us to walk past the Spring path. There was a level spot above 
the main spring (which is running today) with a long settee 
for the patients of the Water-cure to sit on and rest. The 
spring was walled in by moss-covered stones. There were two 
wooden spouts, one larger than the other, with a circular tube 
below and a seat at one side, and a wooden floor to keep one’s 
feet from the dampness; also a pint tin cup fastened with a 
chain to a white birch tree that spread its limbs over the spring. 
You may rest assured that there were various initials cut into 
thattree-trunk. This tincup was for us school children to drink 
from. А large square reservoir received the water from the 
spring and it was carried to a douch house near the canal. 
Farther on over the canal, was a ladies bath-house. Still 
another spring and bath-house over the canal with a large reser- 
voir, was near the trout-hole. A comfortable house across the 
canal was for patients to rest in when not employed. This 
spot was to me like enchanted ground. There we children saw 
the noted people of our day. They were, as I remember them, 
gentle-mannered folk. I still have among my relics of the past, 
a picture book. The title—Goody Two Shoes—presented to me 
by B. P. Shillebee and Mrs. Partington. 


The baths, the drinking of pure water, and the walk around 
the Circle, as it was called—from the establishment on Elliot 
Street to Main, across Mechanics Bridge, up Canal Street to 
Birge Street; up Birge to Elliot and back to the starting point, 
were the order. But during the heat of the day, lovely 
Gardner’s Path was the route. Like Mary Cary I could say 
“beautious gloriousness.” From the cold spring the path kept 
close to the bank. Opposite the canal the trees met overhead. 
The path was smooth as a floor. Springs of water coming out 
of the bank-side gathered into pump-logs, the waste running 
water into the canal or brook. After leaving the canal, seats 
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were placed by the path-side. They were cut out of old trees, 
some like easy chairs with arms, and others without. Some of 
these chairs were reached by stone steps in the bank. By the 
side of the path were patches of forget-me-nots, ladies’ ear- 
jewels, jack-in-the-pulpit, and more than fifty-seven varieties 
of ferns. In a curve of the path was а place called by us—The 
Pulpit. There was a desk fashioned from a mammoth tree 
stump with a long seat back of it where five or six of us could 
sit. This was made of small saplings fastened together. And 
there were chairs at the side cut from trees with such comfort- 
able backs. Spouting springs coming up from the earth invited 
us to drink. I can remember all of the lovely things along the 
way—so fresh and beautifully natural. We could now and 
then get a glimpse of Frost’s meadows green and fertile—but 
the beautiful trees so old and giving such shade! And what а 
change when one emerged from it to the open road dnd passed 
the brick woolen-factory with its noisy machinery; then crossed 
the woolen factory bridge—so-called, and entered another path 
up a hill, called “Cave Bank Hill.’ This path was named 
“Aqueduct Path.” It was shady and with a spring of water 
near the end. Here was the crowning work of the artist—the 
“Eagles Nest,” a beautiful rustic arbor, circular in shape, 
with seats around it and a roof thatched with straw, old coun- 
try style. Trees cast their shade around it. In the near dis- 
tance one could see the brook below and hear its murmur as it 
fell over the dam, thus providing power for the factory looms. 
It was a shorter path and the entrance was less attractive, but 
no doubt the two paths were designed by the same brain. 

As I look backward to my childhood, I can but be thankul 
that the children of the red school house on Canal Street had 
such lovely playgrounds. We could walk or run from our 
spring along Gardner’s Path as far as the beginning of the 
canal; cross over on the stone top to a narrow footpath on the 
farther side of the canal and go back to the spring and up the 
path to the school house before the bell called us in from recess. 
Our teachers were thoughtful for our comfort and pleasure. A 
boy and a girl were appointed at each session to take the 
wooden water pail to the spring and get a fresh supply of 
water. We had a long-handled tin dipper to drink from, which 
was kept in the pail. It was carefully guarded and if anyone 
was guilty of any carelessness or mischief about the drinking 
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water, he was punished as severely as though he had whispered 
in school. 


In my school days at Glenwood we had a path up the hill 
now called Glenwood Peak, and the walking up was called 
“picking up Glenwood Peak.” Another path of a later day was 
down the footpath to the spring across a footbridge over the 
brook across Frost’s Meadow and up the steep hill to Elliot 
Street. This was a great convenience for those who attended 
the Methodist Church on School Street and the Baptist Church 
on Elliot Street. 


A short path in long-ago days was from Algears Road 
through a lane to where my garden and orchard are today, to 
a nursery of mulberry trees where some enterprising men under- 
took to start a silk-worm industry. But the climate was too 
severe and the enterprise was a failure. I can just remember 
the arched gateway that led to the place. 


A sort of path made by sheep, I presume, went up Sheep 
Hill, but we children only went up for wild strawberries, which 
we used to say “were thick as spatter” on that hill. Sometimes 
we went on farther to the second Sheep Hill, which is now part 
of the Catholic Cemetery, and passed near the little lily-pond 
and wandered up the steep and dark woods where my home is 
now. In the open places, which were few and far between, we 
always found ladies’ slippers—both pink and yellow, in bloom. 
I little thought then that I should ever live near those lofty 
pines; it seemed gloomy; and when the woods was bought for 
a cemetery, although never put to that use, I thought it very 
appropriate; and the old funeral hymn 


“Hark from the tombs a doleful sound; 
My ears attend the cry; 

Come mortal man and view the ground, 
Where you must shortly lie.” 


just described it. I little thought in my childhood that four- 
teen of the busiest and happiest years of my life would be spent 
there. Some of the trees were very old; one huge chestnut, cut 
down last year on account of the chestnut blight, showed by the 
rings in its trunk that it was nearly one hundred and fifty 
years old. 

Rufus Clark’s road was not much more than a pathway. 
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There was no house on it from below Birge Street corner until 
you reached the farm house—a shady, lovely road, so much so, 
that my little brother had me go with him in the early morning 
when he took our cow to Rufus’s pasture. But we children 
roamed over all the by-paths and roads as well as woods for 
there was nothing to fear. Tramps were not known in those 
days. 


But while life lasts the beauty of Gardner’s Path and the 
paths around the cold springs, and the memory of the lovely 
shade of the beautiful old trees—now gone forever—I shall 
always remember. I cried good and hard when the owner cut 
down those lovely old trees. These memories will remain as 
the most pleasant memories of a very happy childhood, and I 
shall always have a feeling of gratitude toward the Wesselhoeft 
Water-cure proprietors for allowing us to enjoy these paths 
with their patrons. 


_ In some ways these paths remind me of Whittier’s Pine 
Path: 


“No bird song floated down the hill 

The tangled bank below was still; 

No rustle from the birchen stem; 

No ripple from the water’s hem; 

The dusk of twilight round us grew, 
We felt the falling of the dew; 

For from us e’er the day was done, 
The wooded hills shut out the sun, 

But on the river’s farthest side 

We saw the hilltops glorified— 

A tender glow, exceeding fair, 

A dream of day without its glare. 
With us the damp, the chill, the gloom; 
With them the sunset’s rosy bloom; 
While dark through willowy vista seen 
The river rolled in shade between. 
From out the darkness where we trod, 
We gazed upon those hills of God. 
Whose light seemed not of moon or sun, 
We spake not, but our thought was one. 
We paused as if from that bright shore 
Beckoned our dear ones gone before; 
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And stilled our beating hearts to hear 
The voices lost to mortal ear. 

Sudden our pathway turned from night, 
The hills swung open to the light; 
Through their green gates the sunlight showed 
A long slant splendor downward flowed. 
Down glade and glen and bank it rolled, 
It bridged the shaded stream with gold, 
And borne on piers of mist, allied 

The shadowy with the sunlit side! 

So prayed we, “when our feet draw near 
The river dark, with mortal fear, 

And the night cometh chill with dew, 

О Trather! let thy light break through! 
So let the hills of doubt divide, 

So bridge with faith the sunless tide.” 
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IV. 
SALEM WITCHCRAFT 


N beginning this subject, we must see what was the state 
of religious thought in the Christian world at that time, and 
also who the Puritans were and why they had left England for 
America. The Pilgrims had begun their settlement at Plymouth 
in 1620. The Puritans, in 1628, began their colony at Salem, 
and their settlements extended along Massachusetts Bay. The 
great Puritan migration to New England began in the darkest 
hour of the struggle for constitutional and religious liberty in 
England. Wing Charles had determined to govern without а 
Parliament in defiance of the will of the people, and the moral 
power of the Established Church was used by him to sustain 
his personal government. Men thought they saw the hand of 
Providence pointing them to lands beyond the sea, where they 
could have a free church in a free state. At one time, it is said, 
that John Hampton, the great Puritan leader, bought a tract 
of land in New England with a view of leading a colony here; 
then the Puritan Lord Warwick bought a tract of land in the 
Connecticut Valley, and Lord Saye and Sele and Lord Brooke 
themselves at one time expected to come to Massachusetts. Up 
to the time of the meeting of the Long Parliament in 1640, the 
average number of immigrants was about two thousand a year. 
After that time, very few came over, as the Puritans in England 
had gained a position which gave them the assurance of success. 
A Committee on Religion was appointed to consider the state of 
the Church and to free it from the innovations which had been 
made by Bishop Laud, and thus put an end to the persecution 
of the non-conformists. The Puritanism of the first forty years 
of the 17th Century, it is said, had rank, wealth, chivalry and 
social refinement, and all the elegance of the times, in its rank. 
The Parliamentary General, Essex, was a man with every grace 
of person, mind and culture, fitted to be an ornament to any 
Court. John Milton, the Latin Secretary of Cromwell, was 
equal to the foremost of mankind in genius and learning, and 
skilled in accomplishments beyond any other Englishman of 
his day. 
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The Pilgrims, on the other hand, had come from their life 
in Holland where the influence of William the Silent had given 
a tolerant spirit to the earnest Protestants who had stood 
against the armies of Spain. They could not forget the country 
where they had found a refuge from persecution. They had 
formed a Separatist Church in the new settlement, while the 
Puritans still held to the Protestant Episcopal Church, estab- 
lished in England. They had no objection to the Liturgy in 
public worship. They did object to certain teachings of the 
Book of Prayer then in use, and to certain forms and cere- 
monies, which they believed tended toward the Church of 
Rome. Several of the men who came with Governor Winthrop 
in 1630 were church wardens in England; some of them went 
back to the Church of England, when they returned to the Old 
Country to spend their declining years. It is related that when 
the ship which carried Francis Higginson to Salem, came to 
Land’s End Governor Winthrop called the passengers to take 
a last view of England, and said “We will not say, as the 
Separatists did, ‘Farewell, Babylon, farewell, Rome,’ but we 
will say, ‘Farewell, dear England, farewell the Church of God 
in England’; we do not go to New England as Separatists from 
the Church of England, though we cannot but separate from 
the corruptions of it.” 


The Pilgrims were, for the most part, people in humble sta- 
tions of life; they had been used to plain country life; they 
were ready to suffer the loss of all things for conscience sake. 
When they came to Leyden they went into such trades as they 
could find. There were eminent men who were leaders of the 
Plymouth colony. The Excellent Governors Carver, Bradford 
and Winslow, descended from ancient English families and 
were gentlemen always, born diplomatists and Elder Brewster, 
a scholar and a beloved elder of the Church. On the other hand, 
the Puritans for the most part, were persons in comfortable 
circumstances in life; well educated, in fact they were English 
country gentlemen. The majority of them were graduates of 
Cambridge or Oxford Universities. The Pilgrims came here, 
not from England, but from Holland. Their condition there 
had been hard, so hard, that they were glad to go from it into 
a new world, where they were anxious to bring up their children 
in good habits and where they would use the English language 
and keep their connection with the English nation. They also 
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had very much at heart, the conversion of the pagan Indian to 
the Christian faith. The Puritans had different plans. They 
were going into the wilderness to found a Puritan state for the 
oppressed Puritans, and they claimed the right to banish any 
persons who were likely to disturb the peace and unity of their 
colony. They expected that a large proportion of the English 
Puritans would be compelled to leave England for America as 
the French Huguenots had left France. We find that after land- 
ing, however, they were at a loss how to manage about forming 
their church, and Governor Endicott, in 1629, wrote to Gover- 
nor Bradford for advice in the matter. He sent him Dr. Fuller, 
of Plymouth, who cared for the sick and advised about church 
matters, saying, “We follow the commands of Christ, the Lord 
in the Gospel, and our warrant for every particular, we do 
from the word of God.” Dr. Fuller explained their methods in 
civil matters also. Governor Endicott accepted his views, so 
that when the first Puritan Church was formed, August 6th, 
1629, it was almost an exact copy of the Pilgrim Church at 
Plymouth. The form of Government in the Pilgrim Colony 
was as near as possible a pure democracy. There was no 
religious test, the Governor was chosen by general suffrage, 
there could be no law or tax levied without the consent of the 
freemen. In the Massachusetts Colony, we find the right of 
suffrage was restricted to the members of the Church in the 
colony. In comparing the two colonies, we cannot say that 
Plymouth had greater piety, but they had been purified by the 
fires of а fiercer persecution. They had learned lessons of 
patience and gentleness in the hard school of adversity. They 
were fewer in number and poorer in money matters than the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

The early ministers of the Puritans had been the special 
victims of Bishop Laud, and some of them had been driven to 
Geneva, and were under the Calvanistic influence of that city. 
John Wilson and John Cotton, the first ministers of Boston, 
were learned men, graduates of Cambridge. Francis Higginson 
and Samuel Skelton, the first ministers of Salem, were gradu- 
ates of the same university. Roger Williams, was a graduate 
of Cambridge also, a man of great learning, and of clear and 
vigorous English style, with a mind too broad for his time. 
Ten years after the settlement, there were eighty ministers, all 
of them able to read both the Old and New Testaments in their 
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original tongue. Тһе Mathers, Richard, Samuel, Increase and 
Cotton, werelearnedmen. АП had libraries of several hundred 
books, and John Harvard, the founder of Harvard College, left 
three hundred and fifty well chosen volumes. The early minis- 
ters of New England, were men of great dignity of character 
and courtliness of manner. The minister was at the head of 
a little theocracy. He was a man of power, by virtue of his 
office. A traveler once met the pastor of Rowley on the street 
and asked, “Are you, sir, the person who serves here?” “Т, am, 
sir, the person who rules һеге,” was his reply. When the 
minister entered a room the people rose at once. The men 
bowed and the women courtesied, and all remained standing 
until he addressed inquiries as to the health and the welfare 
of each. 

It was the common opinion in the times of the Puritans that 
there were many persons who had entered into a secret league 
with the devil, in order to gain power to injure and destroy 
their fellow men. This belief had been held by the Catholic 
Church for a long period. A number of the popes had issued 
bulls, requiring those who were guilty of witchcraft to be put 
to death. Laws existed in most Christian countries for the 
trial and punishment of witches. In Geneva, five hundred 
persons were put to death for witchcraft in three months. 
Seventy persons were burned at the stake for witchcraft in 
Sweden, in 1670. A thousand were executed for witchcraft in a 
single province in Italy in one year. The Protestants were 
quite as zealous as the Catholics. “I would have no compassion 
on these witches,” said Martin Luther, “I would burn them 
all.” There were laws against witchcraft in England, as early 
as the reign of Henry VIII. Also during the reign of Elizabeth 
and James I. In 1664, two women were tried in Suffolk before 
Sir Matthew Hale, the Lord Chief Justice of England. The 
learned judge declared that the reality of witchcraft was un- 
questioned. That Scriptures taught it to be a real crime and 
in 1634 seventeen persons were found guilty on the testimony 
of a single witness, and he a mere boy. An English writer in 
1644 says, “We have multitudes of witches among us, for in 
Essex and Suffolk there were two hundred indicted within these 
two years, and about half of them were executed. Scotland 
Swarms with them more and more, and persons of good quality 
are executed daily.” One writer says that prior to the epidemic 
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of witchcraft in Massachusetts, more than 200,000 persons had 
been put to death in the different countries of Europe, on this 
charge, which shows how strong was the public opinion in 
favor of capital punishment for witches. Then, too, the 
Puritans got their opinion from the Bible in Exodus 22 :18, and 
Deuteronomy 18:10, 11. А careful study of the Old Testament 
would have shown the Puritans that witchcraft, so often re- 
ferred to in the older Scriptures, was unlike that which seemed 
to have grown up during the Christian centuries for the Mosaic 
Law referred to heathen practices. And it seems strange when 
they had such good Hebrew scholars among them, too. 

It was twenty-six years after the Puritan settlement in 
New England began, before the first cases of witchcraft 
occurred. That was in March, 1646. The next case was in 
Boston; Margaret Jones, a married woman, who lived in 
Charlestown, a female physician of some repute, who used 
simple remedies in small doses, which produced remarkable 
effects. Her success caused suspicion that all was not all right. 
She seems to have had a violent temper, and had some diff- 
culties with her neighbors. If she touched anyone when she 
was angry, that one became deaf or began vomiting or had 
some other form of disease. She was brought to trial by the 
General Court before Winthrop Dudley, Endicott and Belling- 
ham, and others, who were in power in 1648. The record says 
that, “the Court is desirous that the same course which hath 
been taken in England for the discovery of witches by watching 
them a certain time, may also be taken herewith the witch now 
in question.” It was ordered that a strict watch be set about 
her every night, that her husband be confined to a separate 
room and watched also. Governor Winthrop says, “that the 
imp was actually found in the form of a little child, which ran 
from her into another room when it was discovered, and that 
as the officer followed it, it vanished.” “Тһе like child,” he 
says, “was seen in two other places to which she had relation. 
And one maid that saw it, fell sick and was cured by said 
Margaret, who used means to that end.” The witchmarks were 
found upon her person. These marks are described as spots 
that are insensible to pain, and being pricked will not bleed. 
Sometimes they are like a red spot or like a flea bite. 

It was thirty-two years before the next execution for witch- 
craft in Boston. Cotton Mather, probably more than any other 
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one man, helped to fan the flames of persecuting witches. In 
his book of Memorable Providences, and also in his Magnalia, 
he tells of the beginning of this excitement, or work of the devil. 
The trouble began in the family of Mr. John Goodwin, a worthy 
man of North Boston. He had four children, the eldest a girl 
of twelve, the youngest a boy of five years of age. They were all 
remarkable for their ingenuity of temper. They suddenly 
began to manifest symptoms that led their friends to believe 
that they were under the power of evil spirits. There was a 
laundress living іп the family, who was accused by the oldest 
girl, of taking away some of the family linen. The mother of 
the laundress, said to have been a wild Irishwoman, gave the 
girl harsh language in reply to the charge made against her 
daughter. Soon afterward the Goodwin girl fell into fits, which 
were said to have something diabolical about them. Sometimes 
these children would be deaf and dumb and blind, their tongues 
would be drawn down in their throats, then again they would 
be on their chins; their jaws, necks, elbows and all their joints 
would be dislocated. They would cry out that they were being 
burned or cut with knives or beaten, etc. The father sent for 
the ministers at Boston and Charlestown to keep a day of 
fasting and prayer at his house, if so be that deliverance might 
be obtained. Mr. Allen, Mr. Moody, Mr. Willard, afterwards 
president of Harvard College, Mr. Cotton Mather and Mr. 
Morton, came, after which day the youngest child made no 
more complaints. The others persevered, and the magistrates 
caused the woman to be apprehended. The physicians examined 
her and found that she was not insane, she was brought to trial 
for bewitching the Goodwin children. Several images, or 
puppets, as they were called, were found in her house, and were 
produced in Court. The woman said the way she tormented 
the objects of her malice was by wetting her finger and stroking 
these images. She did this in Court and one child fell into a 
fit. As а result, she was condemned and hung as a witch. For 
some time after the execution the sufferings of the older chil- 
dren continued. Cotton Mather took the eldest girl to his own 
house, and kept her until spring, in order to test his doctrine 
that the way to deal with witchcraft and possession was by 
prayer and faith. Governor Hutchinson says, “these children 
returned to their ordinary behavior and lived to adult age.” 


In the winter of 1691 and 1692, some eight or ten of the 
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young girls at Salem Village met at the house of Mr. Paris, the 
minister, to practice palmistry, and fortune telling and jug- 
glery, and of becoming experts in the wonders of necromancy 
and magic. The youngest was the daughter of Mr. Paris and 
was only nine years old. The oldest girl was twenty. The 
Indian servants of Mr. Paris had much to do with teaching 
them superstitious practices. This circle of students of the 
occult art, seemed to have originated the excitement in Salem 
Village. The members of this circle are always spoken of in 
letters and narratives as “the children” ог the “afflicted chil- 
dren.” In the course of the winter they gained great skill in 
these arts and began to give public exhibitions of their skill. 
They would creep into holes, under benches and chairs, make 
wild and violent gestures and mutter; they would be seized 
with spasms, drop insensible to the floor, and writhe in agony, 
utter loud and piercing cries. These exhibitions made them the 
center of interest іп the little community. Dr. Griggs, the 
village physician was called in, who decided, after grave and 
serious examination, that the afflicted children were bewitched. 
If so, who, then, had bewitched them? Governor Hutchinson 
expressed the opinion that the whole business was a process of 
fraud and imposture. But the greater number of the people 
who saw them, accepted the theory that the sufferings of the 
young people were the result of satanic agency. The ministers 
of the vicinity came together to witness the exhibitions, and 
they decided that it was certainly the work of the Evil One. 
It was not surprising that people came from all quarters to 
witness the wonderful things that were done by these young 
persons. It was the theory of witchcraft that the sufferings 
of those bewitched were inflicted by the spirits of those who 
had entered into a compact with the devil. These spirits were 
invisible to all except those who had been hurt by them. Two 
or three persons who were named at first as the cause of all this 
mischief, were unfortunate old women, who had none to care 
for them. The other, was one of the Indian servants of Mr. 
Paris. They were arrested, examined by the magistrates and 
put in jail. Although old and helpless, the women were put in 
irons, because every possible means must be used to escape 
those who had help from the devil. The record of their exami- 
nation is still preserved, and also the records of the trials for 
witchcraft. The three women denied the charge. The Indian 
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woman soon after confessed that she was a witch. A confession 
was said to be a renunciation of the compact with Satan. 
Other persons were soon named by the girls. They were 
arrested and sent to jail. Some older women were admitted to 
the circle. They began to accuse people of more importance 
and influence in the community, in Andover and other towns. 
Nearly everybody who was accused was committed to prison. 
The accused had no one to speak for them. The examinations 
were unfair. The character and standing of those who were 
accused counted for nothing against the charges of the girls. It 
was a reign of terror. No oneknew who would be accused next. 
Many fled from the country as the only way to save their lives. 
One case on record is very sad. Mrs. Mary Bradbury, the wife 
of Captain Thomas Bradbury, of Salisbury. She pleaded not 
guilty to the charge, and said, “I am wholly innocent of any 
such wickedness. I am the servant of Jesus Christ, I have given 
myself up to him as my only Lord and Saviour, and to the 
diligent attendance upon Him in all His holy ordinances.” 
Her husband said, “Concerning my beloved wife, Mary, we have 
been married fifty-five years, she hath been a loving and faithful 
wife unto me until this day. She hath been wonderful, labori- 
ous, diligent in her place. About the bringing up of our family, 
which hath been eleven children of our own, and four grand- 
children, she was prudent, of a cheerful spirit, liberal and 
charitable. She being now very aged and weak, and grieved 
under this affliction, may not be able to speak much for herself. 
I hope her life and conversation have been such among her 
neighbors as gives a better and more real testimony of her than 
can be expressed by words.” Нег pastor testified that he had 
known her nine years, “that she was full of works of charity 
and mercy to the sick and poor, he had never heard anything 
of her unbecoming the profession of the Gospel.” One hundred 
and seventeen of her neighbors, the larger part of them heads 
of families, bore her similar testimony. All was of no avail. 
Some of the girls belonging to the families that were not on 
friendly terms with the Bradburys had accused her. A few 
months later she was condemned and sentenced to death. 
Captain John Alden, son of John and Priscilla Alden of 
Plymouth, had lived in Boston thirty years, a man of good 
character, a brave officer in the Indian wars, of large property, 
seventy years old, was summoned to Salem to answer to the 
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charge of witchcraft. The afflicted girls had cried out against 
him and accused him of torturing them with a sword. His 
sword was taken away from him, and he was committed to jail 
in Boston and placed in irons to await his trial. Examinations 
before the magistrates at Salem were continued until June. 
Almost every one examined was sent to prison. The jails in 
Salem, Boston, Cambridge and Ipswich were crowded with the 
accused. While the examinations were going on, a change had 
been made in the government. The colony of Massachusetts had 
become a Royal Province.. Sir William Phipps had been 
appointed Governor. He reached Boston with a new charter 
the 14th of May. The Governor and council then appointed 
seven judges as a special court, of oyer and terminer, for the 
trial of those accused of witchcraft. It consisted of William 
Stoughton, Deputy Governor of the Province, Nathanial 
Staltenstall, John Richards, Bartholomew Gedney, Waite 
Winthrop, Samuel Sewell and Peter Sargent. Mr. Staltenstall 
withdrew from the service after a little experience with the 
methods of the courts. Jonathan Corwin was appointed in his 
place. The Court was held in the Court House in Salem. The 
trials must have been very brief. Twenty-seven. persons were 
tried before a jury, every one was found guilty and sentenced 
to death. One man, Giles Cory, who saw what a mockery of 
justice the trials were, refused to plead, and was sentenced for 
standing mute, to be pressed to death. There were five sessions 
of this Court, the last was on the 17th of September. Some of 
the testimony showed that some had been transported on 
broomsticks through the air; they had seen them baptised by 
the devil with their faces downward. They had held a sacra- 
ment of the witches, where they had renounced God and Jesus 
Christ and the devil had given them blood to drink. Others 
testified that years before some of their family had pined away 
and died under their malign influence. In one of the trials 
the jury rendered a verdict of not guilty, so strongly were they 
impressed by the honest face and saintly bearing of the vener- 
able woman on trial for her life. In this case the Court 
expressed dissatisfaction with the verdict of not guilty, and 
reminded the jury of a remark of the prisoner to a witness who 
_was testifying against her. “How can you say such things 
when you used to be with us.” This was used by the judge as a 
confession that she was one of the witches, so the jury were 
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induced to return a verdict of guilty. When told why the jury 
had changed their verdict, the prisoner, for she was Rebecca 
Nurse, said she was quite deaf and only meant to say that the 
witness testifying against her had been her companion in 
prison for many months. No attention was paid to her state- 
ment, and she was condemned to death on that statement. 
Nineteen persons suffered death on the gallows by the sentence 
of this court, besides the one pressed to death. Some of the 
testimonies of the victims are still preserved and they are very 
beautiful. One, by a relative of mine, Mary Estey, a sister of 
Rebecca Nurse, when she took her last farewell of her husband, 
children and friends, was, as is reported by those present, as 
serious, religious, distinct and affectionate as could well be 
expressed, drawing tears from the eyes of almost all present. 
Before her death she presented the following petition. “To the 
Honorable Judge and Bench now sitting in judicature in 
Salem; and the Reverend Ministers humbly showeth: that as 
your humble, poor petitioner, being condemned to die, doth 
humbly beg of you to take it into your judicious and pious 
consideration, that your poor and humble petitioner, knowing 
шу own іппосепсу, blessed be the Lord for it, and seeing plainly 
the wiles and subtleties of my accusers, by myself cannot but 
judge charitably of others that are going the same way with 
myself, if the Lord step not mightily in. I was confined a 
whole month on the same account that I am now condemned 
for, and then cleared by the afflicted persons, as some of your 
Honors know, and in two days’ time I was cried out upon 
again by them and am now condemned to die.. The Lord 
above knew my innocence then and likewise doth now, as at the 
Great Day it will be known by men and angels. I petition to 
your Honors not for my own life, for I know I must die, and 
шу appointed time is set, but the Lord he knows, if it be pos- 
sible, that no more innocent blood be shed, which cannot be 
avoided in any way and course you are now going. I question 
not but your Honors do to the utmost of your powers in the 
discovery and detecting of witchcraft and witches, and would 
not be guilty of innocent blood for the world, but by my own 
innocency I know you are in the wrong way. The Lord in His 
Infinite mercy direct you in this great work, if it be His blessed 
will that innocent blood be not shed, I would humbly beg of 
you that your Honors would be pleased to examine some of 
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those confessing witches, I being confident that there are 
several of them who have belied themselves and others, as will 
appear, if not in this world, I am sure in the world to come, 
whither I am going. And I question not but yourselves will 
see an alteration in these things. They say myself and others 
have made a league with the devil; I cannot confess, I know 
and the Lord knows as will shortly appear, they belie me, and 
so I think they do others. The Lord alone, who is the searcher 
of hearts, knows as I shall answer at the tribunal seat, that I 
know not the least thing of witchcraft. Therefore, I cannot, I 
durst not, belie my own soul. I beg your Honors not to deny 
this my humble petition, from a poor, dying, innocent person, 


but I question not that the Lord will give a blessing to your . 


endeavors.”—Mary Estey. After the execution of this woman, 
and seven others, on gallows hill, Mr. Noyes, the prosecutor, 
turning to the bodies said, “What a sad sight it is to see eight 
firebrands of hell hanging here.” 


The jail at Salem.was crowded with prisoners when this 
court met for the last time. And many in other jails who had 
not been brought to trial. A number were under sentence of 
death, but a great change had been taking place in the opinions 
of the people while the executions were going on. They were 
startled at the number who had been put to death. The be- 
havior of the condemned in the presence of death, their refusal 
to confess to save their lives, their protestations of innocence 
in their last moments, and their willingness to forgive those 
who had been the means of their death and the fervent prayers 
that they sent up to God as they stood on the scaffold, caused 
a rapid reaction in the public mind, Governor Phipps himself 
interposed. I have wondered if having his own wife accused 
had anything to do with this change of mind in the matter. In 
June the regular court met in Salem, and bills were found by 
the grand jury against about fifty persons for witchcraft. The 
judges were the same as those who had sat in special court, 
except Danforth, but by the decision of the Governor, the 
spectral evidence was thrown out. The afflicted girls were not 
heard. All who had been indicted were brought to trial and 
were acquitted, except three, and these were pardoned. Other 
trials followed, but no one was convicted. All who had not 
been brought to trial were set free by the Governor in May, 
1693. There were persons who still believed in witchcraft for 
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many years after, but they came to understand that it was not 
a crime that could be proved before human tribunals. Some 
of those who had been leaders in the prosecutions were con- 
vinced that they had shed innocent blood. Judge Sewell, sent 
up to the pulpit in the Old South Church in Boston, his written 
confession of the error into which he had been led, and asked 
the congregation to unite with him in devout supplication, that 


it might uot bring down the displeasure of God upon the 
country. 


The story of these dreadful days in Salem has been told in 
Whittier’s beautiful poem, the “Witches Daughter,” and also 
by Robert Calef, a merchant of Boston in New England, who 
through all the dread days stood firm against the theories of 
the believers in witchcraft. Mary Wilkins in Giles Corey, 
“Yeoman, and Their Little Maid at the Door;” Pauline Bradley 
Mackay in “Ye Little Salem Maid,” show us how the children 
had to suffer, if a black kitten or yellow bird came near a child. 
Amelia Barr, in the “Black Shilling” gives us another picture 
of what life was to young people in those dreadful times. As 
Bishop Phillips Brooks said of Moody, “Sanctified common 
sense is what I most admire in that man’s religion.” The pil- 
grims seemed to have that article. They never hung a witch, 
and where Roger Williams planted his colony, no narrow 
views could flourish. We today can thank God for what our 
forebears left us, and be careful to avoid the mistakes they 
made, and honor them for their good qualities; and let us trust 


that we may never have to feel the sting of conscience as Judge 
Sewell did in Whittier’s poem: 


“Touching and sad a tale is told, 
Like a penitent hymn of the psalmist told, 


Of the fast which the good man, life long kept, 
With a haunting sorrow that never slept. 


As the circling year brought ’round the time, 
Of an error that left the sting of time. 


When he sat on the bench of the witchcraft’s Courts, 
With the laws of Moses and Hales Reports, 


And spake in the name of both the Word, 
That gave the witches’ neck to the cord. 
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And piled the oaken planks that pressed 
The feeble life from the warlock’s breast. 


All the day long from dawn to dark, 
His door was bolted, his curtain drawn. 
No foot on his silent threshold trod, 
No eye looked on him, save that of God; 
As he battled the ghosts of the dead with charms, 
Of penitent tears and prayers and psalms, 
And with precious proofs from the Sacred Word, 
Of the boundless pity and love of the Lord, 
His faith confirmed and his trust renewed, 
That the sin of his ignorance sorely rued, 


Might be washed away in the mingled flood 
Of his human sorrow and Christ’s dear blood.” 
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У. 
GRANDMOTHER’S QUILTS 


Г HE origin of domestic quilts, as well as the making of 
them, is involved in obscurity. Quilts with patch-work 
were known to the Egyptians and also to the Greeks, who 
learned it from the Egyptians. They depicted scenes in their 
history upon the quilted surface made from their fine linen and 
beautiful cotton which made a beautiful surface for their 
applique work. The Israelites also copied from Egypt. Ger- 
many and France followed, although the quilts were never 
used as coverlids as the climate did not need it, so they were 
used for hangings. Egyptians still make them the same way 
and tourists can buy them today. They still have the bright 


coloring and beauty of ancient days. They are also used for 
stool covers and decorations. 


When the Crusaders returned from their conquest of the 
Tomb of Christ from the Turks they brought four quilts; one, 
a very heavy bed quilt, is now in New York. It formerly was 
the property of Stanford White. It is now used as a curtain 
for double folding doors in a private residence and is valued at 
$1,000. Mr. White claimed that there were four brought to 
Europe by the Crusaders and this is one of the four. The others 
are in either public or private museums. Portuguese bed quilts 
were embroidered centuries ago by the Portuguese missionary 
monks who were sent to India and were commissioned by the 
Queen to embroider them for her to give as wedding gifts to 
her favorite ladies-in-waiting. 

The uses of patch-work were known over Europe before the 
Renaissance, Some credit it to some of Italy’s painters in 
1446-1510. In the Pyrenees in an attic of a Louis Fifteenth 
century house there was found in a drawer of an old chestnut 
bureau an unfinished bed quilt curiously worked; in fact the 
quilt was almost solid needlework. The needle was still stick- 
ing in one of the flowers and more lines were traced ready to 
be worked. What caused the interruption of the work no one 
can tell. It might have been the great terror of 1793 that 
caused the worker to flee from her unfinished task. 
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In Germany the quilt so well known to us, is unknown. The 
thick feather beds were covered with comforts filled with wool 
or feathers, later with down. I once bought one of their com- 
forts and when the merchant brought it to me I said, “It has 
not down enough in it.” “Oh, Madame, if you ’eat it, you will 
see it expand.” Ав the room grew warm I found it plumped 
up full. I had a practical proof that he told the truth. Later 
I purchased a down quilt or petticoat to wear on cold sleigh 
rides. I brought it home to U. S. A. but did not wear it for 
two years ог so. When I was invited to an evening reception, 
as it was a very cold night, I donned my down quilt. My 
dress was considered too long for the style so I put a generous 
tuck in the underskirt, and it was pronounced O. K. I arrived 
safely, greeted the host and hostess and mingled with the 
guests and remarked to friends how warm and comfortable it 
was on such a cold night. I happened to look down and saw 
my dress was up to my ankles. I hastened to the dressing room 
and took out the tucking, and went down and mingled with 
the friends, thinking I was in proper dress until I happened 
to see someone looking at my feet; then the words of the 
German merchant came to ше, “’eat it and it will expand.” I 
made my excuses to the hostess and, covered by my long cloak, 
I hastened to the outer room, and never again has the down 
quilted petticoat been worn. 


Patchwork and quilting were popular in England during 
the reign of Henry VIII. Great attention was given to wall 
hangings, embroidery on dresses, and bed covers. The sad 
Mary, Queen of Scots, when a prisoner, spent her time in needle 
work, and beautiful bed quilts made by her own hands are to be 
seen in private collections. The Countess of Shrewsbury, it is 
said, often sat with her, and together they executed beautiful 
works of art with their needles. 


We are told that Catherine Howard, afterward the wife of 
Henry VIII, was presented with twenty-three quilts from the 
royal wardrobe in 1540. We are told that a quilt of peculiar 
design was quilted in small diamonds. Upon it was embroid- 
ered an orange tree in full leaf and fruit. The tree and the pot 
in which it is planted cover the whole quilt nearly, while in 
one corner a man is picking oranges from the tree and a lady 
is patiently waiting to receive the fruit. The two people are 
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not ав tall as the pot in which the tree stands. The quilting is 
done before the embroidery is made upon it. 


Sarah, Duchess of Marlboro, in giving an order for house 
furnishings for her wild, unmerciful house in 1720, asks for a 
vast number of feather beds, some filled with swans down and 
some with feathers and a vast number of quilts. The palaces 


were cold, cheerless places. What comfort could the poor 
people have had? 


Our ancestors came from Great Britain and so brought over 
with them some quilts and the patterns that were in use then. 
The blankets were heavy, the blue and white coverlids heavy, 
as those of us who have ever slept under them know, so the 
quilts must have been a great relief. One noted woman wrote 
of her devotion to the needle—“I have quilted counterpanes, 
made chest covers of fine white linen, embroidered in various 
patterns of my own invention, and I have made patchwork 
beyond calculation.” There were no looms in Fall River or 
New Bedford or anywhere, and good clothing had to come from 
the old country, so every bit of wool or cotton was saved and 
made into quilts. When they could gather wool enough from 
their own sheep, they set up the quilting frames and made a 
covering for their beds. About the time of the Revolution, 
many settlers of Virginia crossed the mountains to Kentucky, 
North Carolina and Tennessee, settled in the mountains, and 
their descendants live just as their ancestors did one hundred 
years ago. The women spin and weave and make overalls. One 
old woman showed her stock of quilts, eighty-four in number, 
all different. “І designed them myself, every stitch, pressing, 
setting up quilting; not another touched them.” Another 
woman had a stock of quilts from floor to ceiling. 


Among the pioneers, one of the social functions was the 
quilting bee. When several quilts were to be made often the 
“bee” lasted all day and at six o’clock the quilts were shaken 
and all gentlemen were expected for supper and a social eve- 
ning enjoyed by all with games and an old-fashioned sing. 


Our grandmothers also made quilts to be worn as petticoats 
in winter like those worn in Scotland and England. I am the 
proud owner of one from Edinburgh made of black satin, hand- 
somely quilted and stuffed with cotton. It probably could not 
be worn with today’s dresses. In my young days I always 
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wore one in winter, a lovely soft gray sateen for school wear 
and a white one for Sunday, both beautifully quilted by a 
mother’s loving hands. When I was in the intermediate school 
I felt ill one day and dropped my head on my arm on my desk. 
The teacher saw me and called me to her desk and kindly asked 
me if I was ill. “Yes,” I said. “I do not feel well.” “You have 
taken cold, you are not dressed warm enough for this cold 
weather.” She took up my dress, felt of the quilt and asked, 
“Have you on your flannel under skirt?” “No.” I said. “Well, 
you must go home and I shall see your mother and tell her.” 
I went home, confessed my sin and next day felt well enough 
to go back to school, flannel skirt on, cotton flannel underthings 
as the papers advertise white goods, quilt, woolen dress with 
full skirt probably four yards around, home-knit stockings, 
wool leggings, laced boots, and overshoes, a woolen coat of men’s 
overcoat cloth interlined, a tippet, so-called, of wool, knitted 
hood of wool, mittens of knitted wool, and then my father’s 
shawl pinned over the coat. I adored that shawl but it was 
heavy. President Lincoln wore one later. Mother said I need 
not wear the tippet, the shawl was enough. What a load I 
had to carry and still survived. If that teacher were alive now 
what would she think if she saw the girls of today so differently 
dressed and so scantily. 


It is said the wonderful art of quilting has been revived 
today and great interest is shown in the patterns used. I 
think someone has looked up the matter and found two hundred 
and fifty different patterns. There is no end of rose patterns, 
of stars, of baskets of fruit and flowers, names of states or 
towns or great men. I saw a beautiful silk quilt copied from 
an old calico one of long ago which had been worn and cast 
aside. Some one interested in the old-time patterns says her 
grandmother had beautiful patterns in her quilts, but the 
fashion of Marseilles counterpanes and dressing the beds in 
white, caused her mother, as well as many others, to put the 
colored side under and have the white side, that was the wrong 
side, uppermost, because the Marseilles spreads were so very 
expensive. What a pity to lose the old patterns! 

During the roaring nineties, when the World’s Columbian 
Exposition was in Chicago, a woman whom I knew quite well, 
whose husband was in official life, was deluged with letters 
asking for a piece of her inaugural or official dress, for these 
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women were making a silk quilt of bits of officials’ dresses, so 
being a Yankee and having no bits of what the unknown 
Women wanted, for in those days the sleeves took as much cloth 
as a dress skirt does today, she sent to Altman’s, Wanamaker’s, 
Hollander’s and bought yards of goods as nearly as she could 
like hers and cut it up into small bits and sent them with best 


wishes to the different women from Maine to Oregon, aad all 
were happy. 


One sort of quilt is a sort of churchyard, viz., the Album or 
Autographic quilt. There is a white space left in a block for 
the name of the giver. So many names in ар old quilt are gone 
from earth now and others long forgotten. It is like a biog- 
raphy, the faces it calls up—the name of the sweetest girl in 
school whose life was a tragedy—the stupid one whose husband 
is a millionaire—a girl who was so timid she was afraid of her 
shadow who became a war nurse and did brave work in the 
Civil War, whose son is a United States Senator and worships 
his old mother—another name of a dear little girl who used 
to sing “I want to be an angel and with the angels stand,” апа 
she looked angelic. She was the favorite of a rich bachelor and 
was honored by all while he lived. Now that he is dead those 


who seemed to care for her pass her on the street of her city 
home and do not even bow. 


Old quilts bring up many memories, some sad, some gay, 
just like life. Some have written that old-fashioned quilting 
parties were gossiping parties as well as church sewing-circles. 
However that may be, we are free from that evil these days for 
we have the telephone. Anyhow, in the art of quilting one 
must watch one’s stitches, and as one of the most wonderful 
women I have ever met told me that there was nothing in the 
world that would soothe a woman’s nerves when worried or in 
trouble like a needle, a piece of cloth, and a bit of thread to 
quiet the nerves. If nerve specialists knew that, it would ruin 
their practice. Anyhow it is a comfort to us to know that our 
grandmothers, great-grandmothers and our own mothers were 
not lazy women, as the quilts they have left us bear witness. 
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VI. 
WHAT THE OLD OAK TREE SAW 


A trees can see or know but little of what is going on in 
the world, and as they cannot be as accurate in details 
as human beings, we can get only a little general idea of what 
this particular Oak Tree saw and heard in the past, before 
death claimed it and left only its dead trunk standing. 


“Coming into life in the depths of the forest, surrounded 
by multitudes of other trees, the only human beings that 
dawned upon my notice were Indians—called Squakheags, who 
regarded all the country from Massachusetts line to Ascutney 
Mountain as theirs. Their wigwams and the headquarters of 
their chief were southeast of us. They camped, tramped and 
hunted over all the town here that we now call ours. The 
graves of their dead are along our river bank; but in 1687 they 
sold all of their land from Northfield to Wantastiquet or West 
River, to sixteen white men. Afterwards a change was made 
and land north was added. 


In 1716 this was again sold to four men of whom Colonel 
Brattle was one, and the first settlement was made in what 
was afterwards Vermont. I remember that. 


Dear little papooses were often left leaning against my side; 
bows and arrows hung upon ny branches, and many a sad sigh 
and sorrowful cry have I heard, as a dead Indian, wrapped in 
his birch bark coffin, was laid away in the Indian burial ground 
ou the bank of the Connecticut. 


Many expressions of fear of the powerful Mohegans and 
Pequots have I heard expressed. How still and quiet the nights 
were in those days, with only the sound of the waters falling 
over the rocks near-by, and the hoot of the owl, and the bears 
talking to their young, and іһе во” step of the deer going to 
drink at the brook. 


As time went on I saw pale faces come and go. The cruel 
axe laid low many of my companions; their bodies helped to 
make the first dam for a grist-mill near the foot of Main Street, 
across the raging Whetstone. Gradually cleared land 
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appeared. White men and women on horseback passed me; 
homes were started and a sawmill on the brook; farms were 
laid out and crops were planted and harvested. Sometimes 
white settlers were scalped and carried on north by their 
captors. These were occasional sights. 


Nathaniel French and his son, William, one day rested 


under my shade. I little thought he would be the first martyr 
in the Revolution. 


People hitched their horses under my ample shade while 
they went to trade at the first store in Vermont, kept by Esq. 
Greenlief, 1771. It stood where Union Block now stands, and 
I often saw people pass on their way to Major John Arms’ 
famous Tavern, where the Retreat Farm-house now stands. 


Later I heard discussed, the wrongs of the Colonies, and 
wondered what would be done about it. Then came officials 
from New Hampshire, who claimed the territory as theirs, 
while others said “No, we bought our land of New York offi- 
cials.” I often wondered who owned me. 

Notices of Patriot Meetings were nailed to my trunk, also 
of gatherings of those who thought the country was well enough 
off under the King. Then war really began and I am not sure, 
but I thought I heard the guns at the Battle of Bennington. I 
certainly heard the voices of the New Hampshire soldiers as 
they crossed the Connecticut on their way to that battle. 


The discussions held under my shade of what ought to be 
done with the territory where I stood, were various. A little 
independent republic among the hills, which no one seemed to 
care for, and the English only offered to take. 

Once or twice I had the pleasure of hearing Ethan Allen 
swear, but I do not remember what it was about, probably the 
Yorkers or else the Tories of Guilford and Brattleboro. I heard 
a great many political secrets in those days, for as they say 
“walls have ears’—trees һауе too. Sensitive ones; they hear 
every breeze of heaven and the sighs of birds and beasts; the 
coming of the storm and the roar of the winter wind. 


How my heart went out in sympathy for the emigrants from 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, who supposed all of Vermont 
was fertile country. They forded streams with oxen and 
wagons loaded with furniture from comfortable homes—the 
women on horseback. I have seen their poor homesick faces as 
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they passed me on their way to Dover, Newfane, Wardsboro 
and Townshend. I wondered why they did not stay where they 
were, as I did. It is lovely to live and die among the same 
surroundings of nature. 

Well do I remember the grief of our country at the news 
of the death of Alexander Hamilton, the idol of the people and 
one of the founders of our nation, and the hatred expressed 
towards his murderer, Aaron Burr. 

The sorrow over the death of our own Washington was deep 
and sincere. I could have wept myself, if trees could weep 
without rain. A black pall was over everything. People pass- 
ing by me would say “What a calamity. The Father of his 
Country gone. We felt so safe while he lived, even if he was 
no longer our President.” 

I well remember with what a different sensation and a feel- 
ing of relief the news of the death of Napoleon I, was received. 
Fears were entertained by people in America that in some way 
he might escape from St. Helena and come to America and 
conquer our land. 

What a tumult was raised about me by people discussing 
the pros and cons of the War of 1812—“a wholly needless war,” 
many said. “Тһе troubles could have been settled some other 
way.” But others said, “We are on the borders of Canada and 
аге in great danger, so we must do our best.” And I remember 
the State did its best. 

I did not hear the guns at Plattsburg, but others did, and 
trees at a long distance from McDonald’s ships did hear and 
tremble. 


Many a young man bade his sweetheart ‘goodbye’ beneath 
my sheltering shade and, alas, some never returned ; they sleep 
beneath the waters of the blue Champlain or in Canadian wilds. 

Oh, how fast people came upon my vision—to my regret— 
for I feared I might be cut down like my companions, but for 
some reason I was allowed to stand as a relic of what was. 

If one could only remember the notices tacked to my trunk 
of meetings of all sorts—Anti-Slavery Meetings; rewards for 
the return of runaway slaves after the dreadful fugitive slave 
law was passed. The excitement of the cry “Burns, the black, 
must go back from Boston to his master, South.” And he was 
led in chains past Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty. 
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I well remember worried looks upon the faces of the noble 
men of the town who belonged to the Free Soil Party, when 
fugitives from slavery were hastening to Canada for fear the 
United States Marshal might see them before they were hurried 
to a hospitable home on the other side of the brook, out of 
harm’s way. I knew of the excitement of the early 40’s, when 
Millerism was popular and people prepared for the end of the 
world. Many a prayer has been offered under the shade of my 
branches for the deluded mortals who were not getting their 
ascension robes ready. 


I have seen the great Daniel Webster go right past me. 
Also Governor Clinton of New York, before the Erie Canal was 
located. Henry Ward Beecher paused to get breath from his 
long tramp from Amherst College to preach his first sermon 
here in town. A wonderful number of noted people came when 
the celebrated Doctor Wesselhoeft founded his Water Cure. 
They came from the Southland, from Canada and Europe, from 
West Indies; Doctor Shillaber, Doctor Calvin Stowe and his 
wife, Harriet Beecher Stowe; Doctor Kane, worn in body after 
his search for the North Pole; Edward Everett, Count 
Gurowski, uncle of the brave Japanese General, Karoki; Gari- 
baldi compatriots tired and worn from their work of trying 
to make Italy free, as well as brave Hungarians and hosts of 
others; Fanny Fern and N. P. Willis. 


I have seen daily the lightning express of four jet black 
horses going to Hartford, Connecticut—a grand stage full of 
people. The swift watermen used to pause under my shade for 
refreshment after their work was done and the Connecticut 


River rafts were unloaded, or when they were on their way 
north. 


Then came the railroad into town. Oh, the excitement when 
first the Iron Horse entered the town! I thought the whistle 
and the booming of cannon would shake the limbs off of me. 


Then came the gold excitement of 749. Men left home and 
friends and everything dear for the yellow metal. Many sleep 
in lone Mountain Cemetery or in some mining camp in Cali- 
fornia, far from those who loved them. 


Then later came the news of the fall of Sumter and the 
President’s call for troops to defend our country. Excitement 
was great when John Brown was hung; but when war was 
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declared, excitement was at fever heat. Oh, how much agony 
I saw during those four years. The Flower of our Youth 
hurried to the front. The farewell words spoken under my 
shadow were sad, hope on one side, grief on the other—lovers 
parting, embraced, for oh, the dread future, none could tell. 
And in many cases I witnessed the last kiss; for a brave face 
must be shown at the station. Regiment after regiment passed 
near me on their way to the railroad, and how few returned. 

These lines were written by one of our young ladies the day 
the Fourth Vermont started for the War on the evening of 
September 21, 1861: 


Slowly through the misty street 
Comes the measured tramp of feet, 
And a thousand forms sweep by, 
Going forth to win or die. 

Waving colors o’er their head, 

Blue and white with bars of red, 
Proudly greet the evening sky 

O’er the hearts that beat so high. 
Stepping to the roll of drun, 
Down the darkening street they come, 
Marching forth with gallant heart, 
Ready each to bear his part, 

To resign it may be life— 

Eager but to join the strife. 

Cheers on cheers rise to the sky, 
Bravely comes the last ‘goodbye.’ 
Though the aching heart be weak 
Trembling lips are forced to speak, 
Leaving they for coming years 
Childhood’s sobs and women’s tears, 
Sadly here to watch and wait 

For the footfall at the gate, 

For the step upon the floor 

That may come perhaps no more. 
Will they tread the homeward track? 
God in mercy bring them back. 


I often heard the cry on the streets, news from the front— 
“Richmond about to ҒаП”--ог more often “АП quiet on the 
Potomac,” “Another call for more troops,” “Lincoln has ap- 
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pointed another Fast Day,” “Our Army driven back,” until 
Gettysburg was fought and the high water mark of rebellion 


was reached, and those who sought to destroy our land were 
checked. 


Often in the still night hours I could hear an old man pray 
“Give our President wisdom, give our Generals courage; spare 
our dear boys. Oh, God, save our land.” 


My life ought to have been spared for years by the stimu- 
lants my roots received for Colonel Thomas of the Eighth 
Vermont would often march a squad of his men with axes to 
Main Street and roll out the barrels of whiskey and spill their 
contents in the street, saturating my roots. 


And when Richmond fell, what a joy came to me—the War 
over! I could hardly believe it. 


Then soon after came the terrible shock of the murder of 
our loved President Lincoln. The country was stunned and 
heartbroken. How aptly Walt Whitman says: 


O Captain! My Captain! our fearful trip is done. 
The Ship has weathered every rock, the prize we sought is won. 
The Port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, while 
follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 

But O heart! heart! heart! | 

O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 


Thrice have I seen our street in mourning for our martyred 
Chief Magistrate, Garfield, at whose bedside, during his long 
suffering from the bullet of the assassin, every person watched 


and hoped and prayed that he might live; and when he died, 
all wept at his coffin. 


Our beloved McKinley, whom I had often seen pass by, 
bravely met his death and died as a Christian dies, with life 


so full of duties and great plans for the future, but all ended 
by wicked hands. 


Our own President Roosevelt passed by my poor old dead 


trunk and his energy and strength seemed to stir my poor dead 
roots somewhat. 
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I tell you friends, I have seen and felt a great deal in my 
long life. I have watched people from the cradle to the grave, 
literally. I have in mind one sweet faced boy going to school 
in gingham apron. He had deep and truthful eyes, he shirked 
no task, was full of fun, and one day was drowned in the brook 
while swimming, but he was brought back to life by his com- 
panions after two hours of hard work on their part. As a boy 
and as a man he applied himself to study in leisure hours, and 
when he died in middle life he was an authority on scientific 
subjects. His aim was to know and to do, and two continents 
recognized him as a leader. 


Another boy was always doing problems in arithmetic; he 
was wonderful at figures. His ambition was to be rich, no 
matter how he attained it. He failed to reach his goal because 
dishonesty was detected, as it always will be sooner or later. 


I saw our boys march to the War with Spain, willing to 


lay down useful lives to raise a down trodden race, and I saw 


them come home, pale and weary from what they had to endure. 


I regret to say that I have seen many things that have made 
me glad I was a tree, and not a human being with a soul. 
Sometimes I have wished I could drop a limb on a man who 
was trying to wrong his neighbor. Sometimes a broken-hearted 
mother while leaning against my trunk has shed bitter tears 
over a wayward boy. Oh, the heartaches I have known—sor- 
rows of poverty, the loss of property by fire, which has scorched 
me, too; but that can be endured better than the discourage- 
ment that leads to suicide, for I have seen that too, and was 
powerless to avert it.” 


An old oak tree in a village, knows more and sees more than 
it could tell in volumes, of human griefs and joys, of the 
sufferings of animals, of the little petty strifes of life and 
sometimes a philanthropist, a religious teacher like Moody, 
whose heart was full of love for God and man—so that when 
I looked into such a face I could say “there goes a шап” Оп 
the whole, there is joy in living and breathing the air of God’s 
out-of-doors, as well as sorrow in watching the passing of some 
loved citizen to God’s acre on the hill, where the sunshine and 
the shadow of trees fall on their last resting place and, as the 
good Book says “there are trees in the Paradise of God up 
yonder.” 
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Keats has said of the Oak: 


“Those green robed senators of mighty woods, Tall Oaks, 
branch-charmed, by the earnest stars, dream, and so 
dream all night without a stir.” 


And Bryant says of the Oak Tree: 


“T cannot know who, when the hillside trees were hewn away. 

Haply two centuries since, bade spare this Oak, 

I know not who, but thank him that he left the tree to flourish 
where the acorn fell and join these later days to that 
far time, 

While yet the Indian hunter drew the bow in the dim woods, 
and the white woodman first opened the fields to sun- 
shine, turned the soil and strewned the wheat. 

Ап unremembered past broods like a presence іп this old tree, 

which had outlived so long the flitting generations of 
mankind.” 
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VII. 
NAQUAG 


І one loves a locality or if one is interested іп it, one thinks 

one’s friends may also be interested in its history, and for 
that reason I have chosen a town іп the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay, called by the Indians, Naquag. It was sold by six 
Indians, (whose names I am unable to pronounce) to six white 
men, in the year 1686. It was then twelve miles square, 
extending from the great Muscopauge Pond to Wachesott 
Mountain, north and south, and from Musshauge a great 
swamp, and south to Sassakataffick, and east to Pascatick- 
quage, and south to Ahuwpatunshauge, a little pond. The 
Indian deed was signed and acknowledged April 14, 1714, and 
entered with the record of deeds for the County of Middlesex 
on page 511. This track of land contained 9316 acres. It was 
surveyed by William Ward, October, 1715. On December 14, 
1715, the proprietors, at a meeting in Boston, voted that the 
contents of six miles square be surveyed and set off for the 
settlement of sixty-two families, and that it be called Rutland. 
It is on a height of land fifty miles northwest of Boston, forty 
miles east of the Connecticut River, twelve miles northwest of 
Worcester and an equal distance from New Hampshire on the 
north, and Connecticut on the south. It is eight hundred and 
seventy feet above the sea level. A street was laid out ten rods 
wide from the minister’s house over Meeting-house Hill and on 
to the parting of the roads on Rocky Hill—so-called. “То be 
granted and confirmed to the town of Rutland for common use, 
benefit and behoof, without any manner of alienation or appro- 
priation forever.” 


The first settlers of Rutland were from respectable families 
from the flourishing towns of Boston, Lexington, Concord, 
Sudbury, Marlboro, Framington, Lancaster, and immigrants 
from Ireland, several of whom brought letters testimonial of 
their church fellowship in Ireland. They had courage, enter- 
prise and sentiment and possessed something of the spirit of 
the pilgrims. They had left home and friends and had come to 
settle in a howling wilderness, exposed day and night to wily 
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and cruel Indians, bears and wolves. As late as 1702 the town 
of Worcester was entirely depopulated, and in the Spring of 
1715 it had only one family, James Rus. One of the Irish immi- 
grants, named John McMorrah, landed in Boston poor and in 
debt for his passage, but by peddling and by keeping store in 
Rutland, he amassed wealth, bought land, built a palatial 
home for those days, and had black servants and entertained 
guests from Boston. For twenty years in succession he repre- 
sented the town and added to the splendor of the town. He 
promoted schools and for several years he gave twenty dollars 
a year toward the support of a Latin Grammar School. He 
gave a timepiece which was placed in front of the gallery with 
these words on the case, “A gift from John Murry, Esq.” (for 
he had changed his name). Under a monarchy there was 
greater distinction between those in office and power than 
there is under a republic. After he ascended the pinnacle of 
honor, he lost his balance and fell out of the country. His 
being appointed a Mandamus Counselor by the king, so exas- 
perated the people that they arose against him. He gained 
intelligence of their intended visit and left Rutland for the last 
time, by a back road by night. 

When trouble with the Mother Country was feared, at a 
town meeting, March 6, 1715, the whole of the militia in town 
from sixteen years of age upward, was required to meet on the 
Common Place of Parade in order for the alarm men to form 
a company and choose officers to command and discipline them, 
and in order that each man might be provided with arms and 
ammunition, The captain’s commission was honor and 
patriotism, and they all agreed by solemn obligation to prepare 
to meet force by force in case they should be reduced to the 
fatal necessity. They further said, “Therefore we do firmly 
covenant under the sacred ties of honor, virtue, and love of 
country, that we will endeavor forthwith to equip with arms, 
ammunition and accoutrements according to the Province Law 
—with this addition, that in place of twenty bullets, each 
soldier shall have thirty. Signed by sixty-three men, March, 
1775.” Many of them were at Bunker Hill and many of them 
were killed. Thus you see the spirit of the people of that town. 

When the Revolution was well under way, in March, 1777, 
Congress resolved that it be recommended to the State of 
Massachusetts Bay, that at the expense of the United States, 
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that in some convenient place in the County of Worcester a 
place be selected for the building of suitable barracks, with a 
stockade surrounding it; said barracks to be capable of con- 
taining fifteen hundred prisoners. It was to be built of wood 
at the least expense to the public. The reason for this was, 
that so many British prisoners at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and other points near the sea, were often helped away. And 
ѕо many Tories were in sympathy with them, that if a place 
remote from Tory influence was found in the interior of the 
State, it would be much better for the patriot cause. 

On May 15 of the same year, Honorable Moses Hill and 
Thomas Davis were appointed to proceed to Rutland and Barre 
and purchase the land and erect barracks in accordance with 
the resolution of Congress and report as soon as may be. Land 
was bought of Patrick and Margret Bryan on the road from 
Petersham to Boston, four acres—one hundred and forty rods— 
price paid one hundred and six pounds thirteen shillings and 
fourpence. The deed was dated August 13, 1777. There were 
to be three buildings each one hundred and forty by forty feet, 
and two stories high, with eight feet between floors. There 
were to be three front doors and three back doors. The rooms 
were to be twenty feet square with two windows in each room. 
The windows were to be three squares of glass wide and four 
high of eight by ten inch glass. The contractor was to receive 
half of his pay in advance upon giving bonds and the balance 
upon completion of the work. There were eight stacks of 
chimneys to be built in each barracks. William Bridge was 
the brick mason, and he was to receive seven hundred and fifty 
dollars. Thomas Read and Thomas Eustice the carpenters, 
were to work for eighteen hundred dollars, with all of the 
material furnished. The contract was dated July 17, 1777. The 
stockade was to be of posts fifteen feet long sharpened at the 
tops, and three feet at the lower ends and well scorched with 
fire. They were to be made of cedar wood. Two of them are 
in existence intact now in the loft of my friend’s barn. They 
have iron spikes at the tops. 

Joseph Merserian, Deputy Commander General of 
Prisoners, received orders to collect all of the prisoners of war 
who were in Massachusetts, Providence, and New Hampshire 
and collect all of the officers in the same town or towns near 
Rutland and have them and their servants kept at the farm 
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houses at government expense; allow them twelve ounces of 
beef and twelve ounces of bread a day. 


There was great trouble found in getting brick for chim- 
neys and ovens. The government ordered contractors to take 
brick wherever they could be found, and until the barracks 
could be completed, the prisoners were bound out to farmers. 
One was Samuel Murry, son of Colonel Murry. He was taken 
_ prisoner April 19, 1775, and confined for a time in jail at 
Cambridge. He was a medical student in Boston and followed 
the British to Lexington through curiosity. He did not take 
up arms against the government. The petition further states 
that he was held as prisoner at his father’s old farm in Rutland, 
his own birthplace; as his father’s property had been confis- 
cated. Burgoyne’s army surrendered with thirty-five hundred 
men and these soldiers of the Saratoga Convention, as they 
were called. The convention was signed October 17, 1777. It 
provided that the British Army should march out of the camp 
with the honors of war, and pile their arms at the command of 
their own officers; that a free passage should be granted to 
Great Britain upon the condition that the troops should not 
serve again in North America during the war. 


The conduct of the American Army toward the vanquished 
was marked by the utmost delicacy and consideration. The 
conduct of Congress was very different; they refused to permit 
the embarkation of Burgoyne and his men from Boston until 
the Court of Great Britain had satisfied the convention; and 
under various pretenses the British were detained so long as 
to justify the indignation of contemporary statesmen and future 


historians against this signal instance of bad faith on the part 
of the American Government. 


From the diary of one, Ralph Cross, an American soldier, 
we read the following statement in regard to Burgoyne’s army: 
“Tt was as grand a sight as was ever beheld by the eye of mortal 
man in America. There were supposed to be seven thousand 
men; their extent when marching three deep on the line of 
march was supposed to be seven miles long, with baggage and 
сатр utensils.” Oh, it was grand indeed! Lieutenant Thomas 
Aubery, а British officer, whose letters from America during 
the Revolution have been published in England, and which 
dlescribed the journey of his detachment through the interior 
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рагі of America, read as follows: “We marched from Saratoga 
to Stillwater, to Bennington, on to Northfield, Deerfield, Hat- 
field, Hadley, and to Worcester,” which he says is a small town, 
and while he was there the Committee of Correspondence were 
examining a British spy who had been sent from Burgoyne’s 
army to General Clinton, and for fear of trouble he thought it 
best to swallow the silver egg which contained the message. 
They tortured him with purgatives and emetics until he gave 
up the egg which contained nothing more than a bit of paper 
with “nous voici’—“here we аге”; and as no one could translate 
the words, they hung the spy, and then brought a Canadian 
from jail to make out the message, and an old woman who 
looked as though she was one hundred years of age was by the 
wayside. Lieutenant McNeal, of the Ninth Regiment, thought 
that he would be a little funny, and said to her, “So you old 
fool, you must needs come out to see the lions, hey?” “Lions! 
Lions! I do declare you look now more like lambs.” 

From Westboro they marched to Marlboro, Weston, and to 
Cambridge, and on Wednesday, April 19, 1778, the British 
Royal Artillery and the advance corps of troops marched from 
Cambridge to Rutland. They were quartered in the great 
barracks which could accommodate only five hundred men. 
April 8, 1778, the Council ordered temporary barracks erected 
for the rest of the prisoners. The people refused utterly to sell 
lumber or to let their teams for government use, so bitter was 
the feeling against having prisoners in their town. Then orders 
were given to Daniel Clapp, the agent in charge of Colonel 
Murry’s farms, to turn over all the dwelling houses for quarters 
for British officers. These officers had money of their own and 
paid their bills every Saturday; they had servants, horses, and 
beautiful silver for their mess; but finding that these luxurious 
table furnishings made the inhabitants of the town hate them 
more, they had their spoons and ponengus japanned. They 
were careful to respect the prejudices of the people, but it was 
very hard for the townspeople to see the red coats about. 

The Council ordered the select-men of Rutland, Hardwick, 
Paxton, Hubbardston, Petershorn, Barre, Oakhorn, Spencer, 
Webster, and Holden, “to use their endeavors to procure as 
many teams and drivers as Colonel Joshua Davis shall require 
to collect building materials for the temporary barracks at 
Rutland, and that a reasonable price be paid, otherwise the 
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Council will be obliged to impress their teams.” But they 
progressed slowly as they found it impossible to hire mechanics, 
More troops were ordered than could be quartered. September 
5, 1778, the Twenty-first and Forty-seventh Regiments arrived 
unexpectedly, and as officers parole extended only through 
Rutland and Barre, as many as possible were quartered in 
Rutland. Barre voted in town meeting, not to assist in finding 
quarters for British officers. As Paxton had several good 
houses, efforts were made to have the limits extend to that 
town. There was so much trouble in getting people to supply 
food and building material (and in fact there was very little 
to be had), that it was decided to remove the prisoners to 
Charlottesville, Virginia, where bread-stuffs were more plentiful 
and slaves could work when ordered by their masters. Accord- 
ingly, on October 28, 1778, the Commander of the County of 
Worcester was ordered to detach from his brigade, two cap- 
tains, four subalterns, and one hundred and forty non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates to reinforce the guard, under 
Colonel Gerrish at Rutland, and escort the troops and deliver 
them to Governor Trumball at Enfield, Connecticut, and on the 
following morning—Wednesday—the troops were started from 
Rutland and Cambridge for Charlottesville, Virginia. The 
British men were in three divisions; the Germans in two. There 
were twenty-two hundred and sixty-three British, including off- 
cers and eighteen hundred and eighty-two Germans. It was no 
small matter to get the army started, and it required many 
teams to transport the baggage. Orders were issued to Deputy 
J. M. General, to pay a valuable consideration for the use of 
them. Lieutenant Aubrey says “that a short time before they 
started for Virginia it fell to the lot of an officer quartered 
near me, to go as express to Rutland, and you would have 
laughed at his distress to know in what manner to dispose of 
the paper dollars, for he was not without fear of being robbed. 
It was then nearly dark. He had scarcely two hundred pounds 
but that sum in paper money made a great bulk. So his 
servant ripped open his coat and sewed the dollars in large 
parcels, and the money arrived in Rutland in time. Many 
officers declared that they would not undertake the march to 
Virginia without money, so they had themselves arrested and 
were going to jail in preference.’ Не further says, “When I 
describe to you the troops who did guard duty, you will not so 
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much wonder at the embarrassment in marching the party to 
relief. You will see an old man of sixty and a boy of sixteen, 
a black and old decrepit man limping by his side; most of them 
have bushy wigs—in short, they would be fit subjects for the 
pencil of Hogarth; but egad! they are ready enough in pressing 
their prices, and if a soldier comes at least near them, they 
level at him and say: ‘I swear now, if you attempt to pass, I’ll 
blaze at ye’.” 


It seems that prisoners of war were kept at the barracks at 
Rutland for two years. After the Saratoga Convention troops 
were taken to Virginia. In 1778 Colonel Jacob Gerish asked 
for a company to guard the stores and the prisoners of war 
who were quartered there with no guard. Major Merceanor 
wrote General Heath, April, 1779, describing the deplorable 
conditions at Rutland: “Flour almost gone; no teams to fetch 
any; no hay; no straw and none to be got with paper money, 
and no power to impress either team or hay. Wood cannot be 
got without forage to feed the teams; what to do I cannot 
determine. I beg the favor of your Honor’s interposition, with 
the Council in my favor for relief.” 


The store, office and quarters was on one of Colonel Murry’s 
farms, and this was to be sold by the agent. It was struck off 
to Major Hopkins, who desired to get it for the use of the army, 
but it was soon found out that the citizens were determined 
that it should not go to such use. Major Mercenian further 
writes, “Unless you order otherwise, we must vacate on the 
15th.” Fault was found, provisions issued, and General Heath 
wrote James Richardson, Esquire, that it was extraordinary 
that it should be charged to the Commissionaire as he could 
issue only what they had furnished them and what they had 
in store; if they were bad the quarter-master should call upon 
the Committee of Survey, who, if upon investigation found 
provisions bad, should order the issuing of them stopped. The 
matter came to the notice of General Horatio Gates and he 
wrote to the Commissionary at Boston, enclosing a letter to 
Samuel Gray, Esquire, Deputy Commander General of Issues, 
Providence, July 29, 1779. 


“Sir: 


The crimes with which Mr. Pope, Issuing Commissary 
to prisoners of war at Rutland is accused, renders it 
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necessary that he should be arrested and tried for the 
same. You will immediately order a proper person to 
take Mr. Pope’s place. You go to Rutland; see your new 
deputy placed in office and report to me. 


Your obedient servant, 
Horatio Gates. 


He obeyed; placed Daniel Clapp in his place; reported to 
General Gates and received in reply, “If half which is alleged 
against Mr. Pope is true, he deserves to be hanged.” But after 
a day or so, Pope declared that he had been reinstated and 
took possession of the stores. Mr. Clapp wrote to Richardson 
and received a reply several days later stating that he should 
not have given up after having been appointed, and that he 
should be held responsible for everything done froin the date 
of his appointment. “Take charge of everything, stores, bake 
house and all. Begin early in the morning and quit not until 
you have completed the whole; then lock up the stores and 
place a sentinel over the same and commence issuing.” 

As flour was scarce, only two days allowance of bread and 
five days of rice а week were issued. Charges were also made 
against Major Mercenian that he allowed prisoners to pass 
from Rutland without guards. Several interesting incidents 
occurred: James Wood, of Rutland, testified that in July he 
saw prisoners Mason, Gault, Hill, Lickey, Ogden and others 
pass to New York; also that Colonel Campbell passed from his 
house in company with Major Mercenian, who was armed with 
a brace of pistols charged with powder. Several other offenders 
of like nature were sent to the Commissary, who were to 
investigate Major Mercenian’s conduct. Major Mercenian peti- 
tioned to the Council, stating that passes had been issued to 
prisoners so that they could work on the farms in other towns 
and earn their food, and that some of them had deserted. He 
also maintained that the investigation had been made without 
his being notified as to the nature of the charges. He says, “I 
fully expect the privileges that free men are entitled to.” He 
was also charged with allowing Colonel Campbell to drink to 
the King’s health on his birthday—selling a pair of horses and 
four oxen that were fed on public forage. In regard to Colonel 
Campbell’s drinking to the King’s health, he says, “Being in 
a tavern in Worcester, Colonel Campbell asked if he had any 
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objection to his drinking to the King’s health, as it was his 
birthday, and it was his custom so to do. Major Mercenian 
replied that if it did not give umbrage to the company he 
might. “I know it won’t,” the Colonel replied. So at dinner 
the Colonel said, “Major, you have no objection to my drinking 
to George, have you?” and the Major replied, “Хо you drink 
to George, and I will also drink to my George.” The Colonel 
said, “Pray, who is your George?” “George Washington is my 
George,” answered the Major, on which the company put the 
laugh on the Colonel. So then the Colonel drank to George 
Washington and Congress. They thought this very unbecom- 
ing to the company of prisoners and he must be more cautious 
in the future. 

Prisoners were escaping frequently and on December 31, 
1779, Captain Ephraim Hartwell wrote Major Mercenian 
“that on account of the lack of provisions, for nine days past 
neither prisoners or guard have drawn any bread at all—noth- 
ing but rice, therefore it has been necessary for some of them to 
get out and get bread and vegetables, in which case, I have 
indulged many; some have escaped in this way; others climbed 
the stockade at night, as I have not guards enough to guard it 
ай” A complaint was drawn up addressed to the officer 
commanding at Rutland in regard to the scarcity of food, and 
was signed, Andrew Johnson, Sergeant, Fifty-third Regiment. 
Sidney Stockholm, Sergeant, Brunswick Troop. William 
Schneyder, Sergeant, Hassian Infantry. Clark Breade I. M. 
Sergeant Hessian Jaqus. 

At the State House in Boston is this rather curious letter 
showing plainly how low provisions were: 


Rutland, April 3, 1780. 


When I came to the United States store on the 22nd 
of January, 1780, for to receive my allowance of. provi- 
sions, was there fresh beef? The Sergeant Breide of the 
Hessian Jaqus was in the store at the same time—and 
he was the first that day—but he has brought in experi- 
ence that the cow had broke her neck and died herself 
and was brought into the store after this, for the use 
that it may be given to the prisoners. But I did not 
know, and if I had known it, I had not taken it. The 
Quarter-master Sergeant would not take it for to use 
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it; also he took salt at that time. The British and 
Brunswick Dragoons took three quarters of it and a 
half. Then I as the last went to Lieutenant Ruggles to 
ask him who was present in the store, if that fresh beef 
should be good and wholesome to eat. Then he replied 
“Yes, Sergeant, and swore by the heavens that it was 
the best sweet beef in the world, and that the cow had 
bled as well as when she had been killed otherwise. Then 
I took one-half quarter of aforesaid beef because the 
British and Dragoons took so many of them.” 


Signed, 
Serceant STOCKHOLM, from British Grenadiers. 


During the year 1780 the prisoners were exchanged. Many 
in town were working for farmers; some had escaped around 
the country and were working on farms. In the Massachusetts 
Spt, March 30, 1780, Captain Boutlin of the German Grena- 
diers; Captain Fuche of the Brunswick Dragoons; Quarter 
Master Breide of the Hessian Jaqus and Ensign Bynd, made 
a request that all prisoners of war now in the different parts 
of the country repair to the barracks at Rutland to receive 
clothing and pay, as a general exchange of prisoners was to 
take place. Select men of towns where prisoners of war were 
working, were to report to the Council. In Paxton, some men 
returned, but some chose to take the oath of allegiance and 
fidelity to the United States. We find a good many of them 
married American girls and were loyal citizens. Two thirds 
of the barracks were taken down and the remainder was burned 
in 1828; but the well, seventy feet square, that supplied them 
with water, is to be seen today; and in my younger days I had 
many a drink from it. The graves of those who died were in 


a corner of the grounds; they are now leveled and по one seems 
to know how many there were. 


I never go to that beautiful spot but I feel sympathy for 
those who so many years ago, looked at the lovely view spread 
out before them, and with homesick hearts longed for the vine- 
clad hills of vater-land; those who were so cordially hated by 
the inhabitants of the town, simply because they were hired to 
fight for a country in which they were not interested. The 
health-giving air that now is so helpful to consumptives of 
Massachusetts, was nothing to them when they were hungry. 
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And as I looked upon the soldiers monument with the names 
of those who fell in the Civil War chiseled upon it and met 
those who were in the Spanish War and visited the General 
Rufus Putnam House where Ohio was born, and the house in 
which the first emigrants to Marietta, Ohio, lived, I could but 
say, “Grand, dear old Rutland, you ought to rest now and do 
as you are doing. Let the wealth of our cities come here іп 
summer and make the dear old historic homes of the past a part 
of the life of the Twentieth Century—lest we forget.” 
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VIII. 


THE HEROINES OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


HE American woman of early days was conspicuous for 

her many notable characteristics. She was courageous 
and resourceful; able to depend upon herself and to think for 
herself. She was wonderful in meeting emergencies, and for 
allher hardihood and energy she remained essentially womanly, 
finding her chief interest in her home, her husband and her 
children. It was for them that she toiled and sacrificed, and 
every effort was made to upbuild and preserve a happy home 
life. All of these traits are shown by the course she pursued 
during the great struggle which ended only in the complete 
separation of the Colonies from the Mother Country and the 
establishment of the independent States of America. 


From the first mutterings of the coming storm women were 
quick to urge their husbands to oppose the least infringement 
of their rights. Women were earnest supporters of the non- 
importation agreements by which they thought to convince the 
British Government of the folly of imposing taxes contrary to 
their wishes; so in every colony matrons and maids resuméd 
the old-fashioned industry of making homespun clothing and 
banded themselves in associations to do without imported 
goods. Liberty—tea made of sage, strawberry, currant, rasp- 
berry or plaintain leaves, was the popular beverage. Хо dis- 
comfort was too great for the women of America to undergo, 
to help the men prove that England need not expect to do 
business with the colonies so long as she dealt unjustly; and 
when this appeal to the purse failed, instead of England yield- 
ing gracefully, she sent over troops to force them into submis- 
sion. The wives and daughters of the rebels urged resistance 
if need be to the death, and they did not falter when the news 
from Lexington, carried by swift riders from colony to colony, 
announced that war had at last become inevitable. They 
promptly went to work to get their men ready for the fray; to 
send them forth well clothed, well armed, and strong in the 
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knowledge that they were not leaving at home weeping and 
despairing women, but those whose greatest hope was that their 
loved ones would acquit themselves like men. The spirit of 
the women is shown in a letter written by a Philadelphia lady 
in the first year of the war, to a British officer with whom she 
was well acquainted. Іп part she wrote him thus: “TI will tell 
you what I have done. My only brother I have sent to camp 
with my prayers and blessing. I hope he will not disgrace me. 
I am confident that he will behave with honor and emulate the 
great examples he has before him; and had I twenty sons and 
brothers they should go. I have retrenched every superfluous 
expense in my table and family; yea, I have not drunk since 
last Christmas or bought a new сар or gown since your defeat 
at Lexington, and what I never did before, I have learned to 
knit and make stockings of American wool for my servants. In 
this way do I throw my mite to the public good. I know this, 
that as free I can die but once, but as a slave I shall not be 
worthy of life. I have the pleasure to assure you that these are 
the sentiments of all my sister Americans. They have sacrificed 
assemblies, parties of pleasure, tea-drinking and finery to that 
great Spirit of Patriotism that actuates all degrees of people 
throughout this extensive continent. If these are the senti- 
ments of females, what must glow in the breasts of our brothers, 
husbands and sons? They are with one heart determined to 
die or be free. Heaven seems to smile on us, for in the memory 
of man such quantities of flax, and sheep without number, were 
never known. We are making powder fast, and do not want for 
ammunition.” 

Many tales are told of the Spartan spirit shown by the 
women of the Revolution. Mary Draper of Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts, not only bade her husband hurry to his country’s aid, 


but she strapped a knapsack on the back of her sixteen-year-old . 


son and thrust a gun into his hand with the remark, that young 
as he was, his country needed him and he must go. 

. Mrs. Katherine Steel, who already had one son in the army, 
told her younger brother to enlist; that he must go now and 
fight the battles of our country with John. “It must never 
be said that old Squire Gaston’s boys һауе done more for the 
liberty of their country than the Widow Steel’s.” 

Another revolutionary mother insisted that her two young 
sons volunteer, and when one complained that he had no rifle, 
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she grimly told him that he would find plenty of spare ones on 
the battlefield. 

Mrs. Sidney Berry of New Jersey, whose home for a time 
was Washington’s headquarters and whose husband was one 
of Washington’s officers, was much mortified when one morning 
the order was given to march to an attack, and her husband’s 
command was given to another, as Berry was away from home 
on some private business. Shortly after the departure of the 
troops he came galloping up and eagerly inquired which road 
the soldiers had taken; got a fresh mount and started after 
them. As he rode off, Mrs. Berry threw open an upper window, 
leaned out and cried, “Sidney! Sidney!’ Back he galloped to 
hear what she had to say. “Remember, Sidney, to do your duty. 
I would rather hear that you were left a corpse upon the field 
than that you had played the part of a coward.” 

Thus through the long years of that war, the patient soldiers 
were spurred to deeds of valor by the heroines—the liberty- 
loving women of America. But it was not simply moral sup- 
port that they gave, at times they went so far as to fill various 
roles themselves. After the Battle of Lexington, when the 
Minute-Men of the Massachusetts and New Hampshire border 
had started for Boston in response to a call for troops, a rumor 
spread that British regulars were advancing to destroy the 
border towns. Scarcely one able bodied man was to be found 
for miles. But the women of Groton, Pepperill and neighboring 
places promptly made it evident that they did not need men to 
defend them. Meeting in convention exactly as the men did, 
they elected a Commander, Mrs. Maud Wright, of Pepperill— 
dressed themselves in their husbands clothes, took whatever 
arms they could find and marched to a bridge on the Nashua 
River, between Groton and Pepperill, where they awaited the 
enemy. Fortunately rumor, as is often the case, proved false; 
no enemy appeared. But before going home they had the 
satisfaction of capturing a well known Tory who was carrying 
dispatches to the British authorities at Boston. These dis- 
patches they forwarded to the Committee of Safety, and the 
man they brought to Groton in triumph, as a prisoner. 

Then there was the case of the famous Molly Pitcher. She 
was the wife of a gunner in the Patriot Army; a young woman 
twenty-two years of age; Irish, sturdy, red haired and freckled 
but handsome. She followed the army for months and showed 
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her bravery at the defense of Fort Clinton. When her husband 
had abandoned his gun and joined the retreat, she took his 
place and discharged the last cannon fired before the fort fell 
into the hands of the British. Then again on the field of 
Monmouth while carrying a bucket of water to her husband, 
when almost at his side, a shot from the enemy stretched him 
dead at her feet. With a cry, she dropped the bucket, seized 
the rammer from his stiffening fingers and swore to avenge his 
death. And all through the battle she worked his cannon 
desperately to the wondering admiration of her fellow-gunners 
and to the amazement of every officer who chanced to see her. 
Here was at least one woman who regularly enlisted for the 
war; served in the ranks several months; was severely wounded, 
and in the end received an honorable discharge. 

Then there was the Massachusetts heroine, Deborah. What 
motive led her to don men’s clothing and enter the army will 
never be known, but patriotism and desire for adventure prob- 
ably influenced her. She was of humble birth, the daughter of 
a fisherman who lost his life at sea while she was a child. She 
was obliged to earn her own living at a tender age and found 
employment in a Middleboro family. There she stayed until 
she was eighteen. She had acquired some education, so taught 
school for two years. When the Revolution was well under 
way and the land was filled with war’s alarms, she heard of 
the deeds of valor done by the soldiers, so she put on men’s 
clothing, and it is said she made a night’s excursion to a nearby 
tavern without discovery, and thus was convinced that she 
could conceal her sex. So in May, 1783, she sought a recruiting 
officer and enlisted for three years under the name of Robert 
Shurtliff; was mustered in at Worcester and was soon sent to 
West Point with fifty other green recruits, and from West 
Роіші іп the blue and white uniform of the Fourth Massachu- 
setts, she was ordered to scout duty in the country around New 
York. None suspected the good looking, beardless young soldier 
was a woman. On her first expedition she was badly wounded 
during a skirmish near Tarrytown, between her company and 
a detachment of Delancy’s cavalry. Deborah’s left hand neigh- 
bor was shot dead at the enemy’s second volley and she received 
a bullet in her thigh besides a flesh wound in the head. Her 
first thought was that her sex would be discovered, but by 
pretending that her flesh wound was her only injury and by 
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dressing the wound in her thigh herself, she managed to keep 
the secret from even the hospital surgeon. Dread of discovery 
hurried her back to service long before the wound.-in her thigh 
had healed, and she afterward declared, “had the most hardy 
soldier been in the condition I was when I left the hospital, 
he would have been excused from military service.” Fortunately 
soon after returning to camp she obtained permission to nurse 
a sick comrade and this gave her an opportunity to recuperate. 
After this she again went scouting and displayed great zeal in 
ferreting out and capturing loyalists. Still later, in November, 
1783, she took part in Schryler’s expedition against the Indians 
in upper New York, which sorely taxed her strength and 
courage. Then in the next early summer, on a journey to 
Philadelphia with troops sent to suppress the mutinous soldiers 
who threatened to compel Congress at the bayonet’s point to 
pay their arrears of wages, she took a fever while on duty there 
and. the long-dreaded discovery that Robert Shartliff was a 
woman, not a man, was made. Fortunately for Deborah, the 
discovery was made by a prudent, kind-hearted surgeon, named 
Binney, who, instead of noising abroad the sensational fact, 
confided it only to the matron of the hospital, and as soon as 
Deborah was well enough to be moved, she was taken to Dr. 
Binney’s own house and shown every kindness by him, her 
secret was guarded so well, that she actually found herself 
involved in a love affair with a Baltimore girl who had fallen 
a victim to Robert Shartliff’s fascinating ways. This made her 
desire to leave Philadelphia and rejoin her regiment. On the 
evening of her departure Dr. Binney gave her a letter addressed 
to General Patterson at West Point, which contained the 
revelation of her sex. Naturally her discharge from the army 
speedily followed. She accepted it philosophically, though with 
sincere regret. This remarkable young woman, still less than 
twenty-three years of age, laid aside her handsome uniform and 
returned to Middleboro and settled down to domestic life. 


After a while she married Benjamin Gannett, of Sharon, where 
she lived until her death in 1827. 


But of greater value than hers, was the courage and endur- 
ance of a little group of officers’ wives, who, without taking 
up arms, exposed themselves to the horrors of war for the sake 
of being near to their husbands and of help to them. The 
beautiful Catherine Green, wife of General Nathaniel Green, 
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was one of those who endured the hardships of that terrible 
Winter at Valley Forge, as cheerfully as at an earlier day she 
had turned her beautiful Rhode Island home into an army 
hospital. 

Lucy Knox, who was separated from her loyalist relatives, 
shared the fortunes of her rebel lover, afterwards, General 
Harry Knox, and graced the army headquarters. So too, was 
Martha Washington, whose proud boast years afterwards was 
that it had been her fortune to hear the first gun at the opening 
of the most important campaign of the long war, and the last 
gun at the closing of the war. “It would be impossible,” says 
one writer, “to give an account of the great services rendered 
by this noble wife of the great commander.” A Mrs. Westlake, 
a resident of Valley Forge, says, “I never in my life knew a 
woman so busy from early morning until late at night as Lady 
Washington was, providing comforts for the sick soldiers. 
Every day except Sunday, the wives of officers in camp were 
invited to Washington headquarters to assist her in knitting 
socks, patching garments, and making shirts for the poor sol- 
diers, when materials could be procured. Every fair day she 
could be seen with basket in hand, with a single attendant, 
going among the huts seeking the most needy sufferers, and 
giving them all the comfort in her power. I sometimes went 
with her for I was a stout girl of sixteen. Once she went to 
the hut of a dying sergeant, whose young wife was with him. 
After giving him some nourishing food which she had prepared 
with her own hands, she knelt down by the side of his straw 
bed and prayed earnestly for him and his wife. With her sweet 
and solemn voice, I shall never forget the scene.” 

A Mrs. Throup, of Morristown, tells of a visit paid to Mrs, 
Washington, and as Mrs. Washington was such a grand lady 
Mrs. Throup thought she must put on her best bibs and bands. 
“So we dressed ourselves in our ruffles and silks and were intro- 
duced to her ladyship, and don’t you think we found her knit- 
ting with a checked apron on. She received us very graciously, 
but after the compliments were over, she resumed her knitting. 
There we sat without a stitch of work, but General Washing- 
ton’s lady was knitting stockings for herself and husband. She 
took occasion to say in а way in which we could not be offended 
that at this time it was important that American ladies should 
be patterns of industry to their country, because the separation 
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from the Mother Country would dry up the source from which 
many of our comforts had been derived. We must become 
independent by doing without what we cannot ourselves make. 
While our husbands and brothers are examples of patriotism, 
we must be patterns of industry.” 


Throughout the country there were women who shared the 
sentiment of Martha Washington. So that women toiled at 
every sort of task, like Dorcas Matteson and Anne Aldrich of 
Rhode Island, who thought nothing of cradling their infants 
among the branches of a tree while they worked in the fields 
making hay, harvesting corn, hoeing potatoes, doing the work 
of their absent farmer-husbands who were fighting their coun- 
try’s battles. 


A magazine article written not long ago by Bertha L. 
Colburn, tells of the New Hampshire women of the Revolution, 
Mrs. James Aiken of Bedford, Mrs. William Hawkins of Milton, 
Mrs. Charles Glidden of Northfield, and Mrs. George Reed of 
Londondery, who were skilful and energetic women, managing 
their husband’s farms while they were at the front. Mrs. 
Abigail Butler of Nottingham, not only ran the farm, but a 
tavern, while her husband and two sons were in the army, so 
did Mrs. A. Reed. Mrs. Peter Coffin, of Bascowen, was a woman 
of firm convictions as well as patriotic, and when the duty was 
laid upon tea, she put away the few ounces she had in her 
caddy and would not have any used until the tax was repealed. 


When the men were hurrying away to Ticonderoga, in July, 
1777, Mrs. Coffin heard that two soldiers who had been ordered 
to march the next morning, had no shirts. She had a web 
partly woven in her loom, and by sitting up all night she made 
the two shirts ready for the menin the morning. Ten days later 
she gave birth to her fifth son, Thomas. And in a month, at 
the news of Bennington, her husband, who had been out in a 
previous campaign, started once more, leaving her with the care 
of the farm. The wheat was dead ripe and the birds were 
devouring it; but how was it to be harvested? Every able- 
bodied man in town had started for Vermont to drive away the 
enemy. Then Mrs. Coffin remembered that Mr. Enoch Little 
had older boys than hers, so leaving her four older children 
under the care of a boy of seven years of age, she took her 
infant in her arms, mounted her horse and started for Mr. 
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Little’s. Three of his sons were in the army and there was 
left at home only Enoch, a boy of fourteen. “Не can go,” said 
Mrs. Little, “but he has no clothes.” Mrs. Coffin looked at 
Enoch, who was clad in torn trousers and a ragged shirt. ‘I 
can provide him with a coat,” she said. Taking a meal bag, she 
cut three holes in it, one for his head and two for his arms, 
and in the arm-holes she sewed for sleeves, the legs of two of 
her own stockings. Then she went into the field, and laying her 
infant under a tree, she bound the sheaves, and so the grain 
was harvested. 


Mary Draper, the Dedham matron, of whom we have heard, 
was the same type. No sooner had she started her son and 
husband for the front, than she and her daughter began to bake 
loaves of bread by the scores for the hungry soldiers, who were 
soon to pass her door on their way to Boston. It was Mary 
Draper, who, when Washington appealed to the people of New 
England to give their lead and pewter for ammunition for the 
army, not only contributed generously from a store of pewter 
ornaments that included many heirlooms, but herself moulded 
the precious material into bullets. 


Nursing wounded and sick soldiers, visiting patriots in 
British prisons, and providing the army with clothing, was 
another phase of woman’s work in the Revolution. Not a few 
women paid with their lives for their devotion to the demands 
of pity, charity and patriotism. Andrew Jackson’s mother was 
one of these, for she was stricken with fever after a journey to 
Charleston to carry clothes and provisions to friends on the 
prison ships in that part. In a ragged tent in a Carolina 
wilderness she breathed her last and was buried in an unmarked 
grave by the roadside, leaving to her little Andrew, afterwards 
the hero of New Orleans and the President of the United States, 
a legacy of bitter and unending hatred for England and еуегу- 
thing English. 


Another woman laid down her life for America, who wore 
herself out with good works—Esther Reed, of Philadelphia. 
She organized the women of Philadelphia in their successful 
efforts to raise funds for the relief of Washington’s distressed 
army, in the gloomy year 1780. As President of the Relief 
Association, the brunt of the work fell upon Mrs, Reed and she 
bore it cheerfully. At her solicitation, contributions poured in 
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from many sources, ranging from a few shillings given by a 
poor colored woman, to the hundred guineas in specie donated 
by Lafayette in behalf of his wife. In less than three months 
after this, her frail body was worn out by toil for the American 
Army and was laid in the grave; her earthly career had ended 
at the age of thirty-four and all Philadelphia mourned her 
death. 


Another way in which women of the American Revolution 
helped the cause of Freedom, was by giving timely intelligence 
of the plans of the enemy to the leaders of the American Army. 
One woman, a Philadelphia quakeress, Lydia Danah, who had 
a large comfortable house which was frequently used by the 
British officers as a council hall, was notified one day that a 
meeting would be held that evening in her home, and the officer 
who informed her added significantly, “You need not wait for 
our departure, in fact you and your family go to bed early and 
when we are ready to leave, I will knock at your door so that 
you may rise and close your house after us.” Nothing more 
was needed to convince the quick-witted quakeress that busi- 
ness of special importance was on foot, and being at heart a 
rebel, she resolved to play eaves-dropper. Waiting patiently 
until the secret council was well under way, she left her bed- 
room and stole down stairs in her stocking feet and put her 
ear to the keyhole. At first there was only a confused murmur 
of voices; then suddenly someone read an order relating to an 
expedition launched against Washington and the American 
camp at White March. Slipping back to bed, Mrs. Danah told 
herself that Washington must be warned. But how? She could 
trust her message to no one. АП night she tossed and fretted, 
but in the morning her mind was made up. Pretending that 
she wanted to get some flour from the mill at Frankford, she 
readily obtained a pass through the British lines, and once out 
of Philadelphia, she made all haste toward the American camp. 
On the way she met one of Washington’s aids whom she knew 
well. He asked her what brought her so far from the city. 
“T have something to tell you,” she said in a whisper, “follow 
me closely as I walk, yet not too closely, for you must not be 
seen with me, for thus my life might be forfeited. The British 
plan to attack you tomorrow.” Then hurriedly she told him all 
that she had overheard. Late that night as she lay in bed the 
sound of hoof-beats came to her ears and she knew that the 
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secret expedition was leaving Philadelphia, but she also knew 
that Washington was expecting it, and that the British would 
return, as they did, a discomfited army. Ав the officer who 
had notified her of the meeting afterwards said to her in an 
angry way, “I cannot imagine who carried the news of our 
intended attack to General Washington; for when we arrived 
at the camp we found cannon mounted, gunners ready, and 
troops under arms, so there was nothing for us to do but about 
face and ride back like a parcel of fools.” 

In like fashion Mrs. Jane Thomas, of South Carolina back- 
woods, chanced to hear of a projectile against a Patriot Camp 
at Cedar Springs. She mounted a horse and rode sixty miles 
and arrived in time to alarm the Rebels, who included several 
of her own large family of sons. By the time the Loyalist 
raiders made their appearance, a counter surprise was 
arranged, and although greatly superior in numbers the in- 
vaders were repulsed with heavy loss. 

This same Jane Thomas another time, after her husband 
and some friends had fled before a party of loyalists, with her 
daughters and aided by Jacob Cubberson, who refused to seek 
safety in flight, beat back the assailants when they attempted 
to take the Thomas log-cabin by storm. She was like Isabella 
Surguson who said, “Yes, I am a rebel, my brothers are rebels, 
and our dog ‘Trip’ is a rebel too.” 

There are many more that we could name who were heroines 
of the Revolution. The lovely maid Jane McCrae, whose tragic 
fate is related in history and song, with a long list of nameless 
ones who fell by the hands of the cruel Indians, the allies of 
the British. Yet we must not forget that not all of the heroines 
were on the patriot side. Very many clung steadfastly to the 
British crown and suffered fearfully for so doing. Ав his- 
torians are now beginning to realize, the patriot women had 
no monopoly of heroism in the days of the Revolution. The 
loyalist women, proud so far as spirit, endurance and bravery 
went, were in the heroine class. When the end came and 
victory crowned the patriot cause, these loyalist heroines fol- 
lowed their loved ones into bitter exile. Patriot or loyalist 
the heroines of the American Revolution were indeed superb, 
and they were worthy to be the grandmothers of that noble 
band of women who proved themselves to be heroines during 
our late Civil War. 
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These lines were addressed to the Pennsylvania women, 
who illustrated their patriotism by generous subscriptions to 
the suffering soldiers of the American Army. Written in 1780. 


Accept the tribute of our warmest praise, 

The soldier’s blessing and the patriot’s boys! 
For fame’s great plaudit we no more contest 
Constrained to win, it decks the female breast. 


For lo! these sons the glorious work renew 

Cheered by such gifts, and smiles and prayers from you. 
More precious treasure in the soldier’s eye 

Than all the wealth Potosi’s mines supply. 


Then freedom’s ensign thus inscribed shall wave, 
The patriot females who their country save 

Till fame’s abyss absorbed in heavenly lays 
Shall flow in your eternity of praise. 


IX. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY INDUSTRIES 


HE history of the efforts made during the first one hun- 

dred years after the settlement of our country to introduce 
manufacturing arts into the oldest of the Colonies, namely 
Virginia, shows that it was unsuccessful, but with a sterile soil 
and rugged climate, the New England Colonies early betook 
themselves to manufacturing and commercial enterprises. 


Next to the cultivation of the soil as a means of subsistence, 
the abundance of timber naturally attracted attention, and on 
September 10, 1623, the Ship Anne from Plymouth, loaded with 
clapboards, bear-skins and other furs, was sent to Europe. 


Shipbuilding was carried on at Plymouth by John Drew, a 
native of Wales, as early as 1660. The first vessel ever built 
іп Massachusetts (as Plymouth was a separate colony) was 
launched at Medford, July 4, 1631, and named by Governor 
Winthrop, who owned her, “Тһе Blessing of the Bay.” Another, 
called the “Rebecca,” a ship which weighed twelve tons, was 
built at Marblehead by the people of Salem, in 1636. 


Boston and Salem in 1735 owned 25,000 tons of shipping. 
For several years prior to 1721 Salem cleared eighty vessels 
on foreign voyages, and in 1748 one hundred and thirty. 


It was from this town that thé distinguished mathemati- 
cian, Nathaniel Bowdish sprang, to whom the ship owners, 
merchants and marines of America and Europe are indebted 
for the preservation of life and property, more than to any other 
man this country has ever produced. 

Long after the Revolution, Newburyport and New Bedford 
were noted for their cod and mackerel fisheries and shipbuild- 
ing. In 1745 New England owned, exclusive of fishing craft, 
one thousand sail of vessels. 

Salisbury was also a shipbuilding station. A frigate of 
thirty-two guns launched about the time of the Treaty of 
Amnesty and Commerce with France in 1778, called the “Alli- 
ance,” was the favorite of the navy and of the American people 
during the remainder of the War—filling the place in public 
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regard and afterwards occupied by the frigate “Constitution,” 
a beautiful and swift sailer, and after the war it became an 
East Indian. 

Also in Maine Sir William Phipps, First Royal Governor 
of Massachusetts, at the age of eighteen years, learned the trade 
of shipbuilding. He was knighted by King James II. Also 
Sir William Pepperill built, and at one time owned, one hyn- 
dred sail on the banks of Newfoundland. 

This is a copy of one of his business letters, from which we 
can see that in those days people lived as strenuously as they 
do now. 


“Sir: 

With much trouble I have got men and sent for the 
sloop and I desire you to despatch them with all speed, 
for if all things be ready, they can be made to leave in 
ten days, as well as in seven years. 


If you and the carpenter think it convenient, and the 
ground has not too much descent, I think it may be safe 
and better to bend the sails before you launch her, so 
as to leave immediately, but I shall leave it to your man- 
agement and desire you to hasten them day and night, 
for Sir, it will be dangerous tarrying there on account of 
hostile savages in the vicinity, and it will be very expen- 
sive to keep the men upon pay. 

I send you a barrel of rum and there is a cask of wine 
to lunch with.” 


Two steam engines are said to have been imported into 
New England before the Revolution, one for the Copper Mines 
and the Schuylers in New Jersey. Іп 1737 and 1739 copper 
coins were struck on copper from the Simsbury, Connecticut, 
mines by Joseph Higby, an ingenious blacksmith of Granby, 
Connecticut. They were current for many years and known 
as “Granby coppers.” The design upon some pieces represented 
a sledge-hammer surrounded by crowns. They are valued by 
collectors at fifteen or twenty dollars apiece. 

In May, 1728, before his high function of coining money, 
this same Joseph Higby of Simsbury, sent a Memorial to the 
Legislature, thus representing the fact that he had, with great 
pains and cost, found out a curious art by which to convert, 
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or change, or transmit, common iron into good steel, sufficient 
for any use. He was the very first person who ever performed 
such an operation in America. 


He asked for himself and for Joseph Dewey of Hebron, the 
exclusive right.for twenty years, to practice the business of 
steel malting. A patent was granted them for ten years, pro- 
vided the petitioners improved the art to any good or reason- 
able perfection within ten years after the date of this act. 


Iron ore was found in Salisbury, Connecticut, and when 
the Revolutionary War was going on, the Council of Safety 
expended fourteen hundred and fifty dollars in fitting up the 
furnaces to cast cannon and shot. A corps of fifty-nine men 
was employed to carry on the works. Cannon were from four 
to thirty-two pounders and other ordinance supplies were cast 
there during the war. 


In 1775 the Assembly of Connecticut passed an Act to 
encourage the manufacture of firearms and other military stores 
for the safety and defense of the Province. It provided a 
bounty of five shillings for every stand of arms with a good 
lock, made in the Province before October 20th, and one shilling 
and sixpence for every good gun lock, and all to be purchased 
by the Colony, to the number of three thousand. 

The making of guns was commenced by hand at Waterbury, 
Connecticut, by Lieutenant Ard Wilton for the Government, 
and it was the beginning of the industry of that now busy 
city. 

The first improvement of any importance in the manufac- 
ture of firearms was made by the ingenuity and industry of 
that wonderful inventor Eli Whitney, the inventor of the 
Cotton Gin, who, when disappointed in his hopes regarding 
that machine, turned his attention, in 1798, to the manufac 
turing of firearms for the United States Government. On 
January 14th of that year he, with Governor Wolcuti’s aid, 
completed a contract for ten thousand stand of muskets. For 
the performance of this, he entered into bonds in the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars and was to receive thirteen dollars and 
forty cents for each musket, or one hundred and thirty-four 
thousand in all. 

He built a factory at East Rock, two miles from New 
Haven, now called Whitneyville, where, from John Adams’ 
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time down, repeated contracts from the Government have been 
filled to the entire satisfaction of the Government. The con- 
struction of his factory, even to the commonest tools that he 
devised for the prosecution of his business in a manner peculiar 
to himself, showed his genius and the fertility and precision 
of his mind. The buildings became the model upon which the 
National Armories were arranged, and many of his improve- 
ments were taken by his workmen to other establishments and 
have become common property. 


It is very satisfactory to know that, though defrauded of 
his just rights by the section of the country that was most 
helped by his cotton gin, his talents were not unrewarded in 
this department. Nails had long been made by hand, but wire 
drawing pins were made in 1775. 


In 1766, Abel Buell, a gold and silversmith of Killingworth, 
constructed the first lapidary machine used in this country; 
also wooden clocks were made by James Harrison in 1790, and 
brass ones, at East Windsor, in 1793. Eli Terry was the 
‘Father of Clock Makers’ in Connecticut. He received from 
thirty-eight to sixty dollars for brass clocks and from eighteen 
to forty-eight dollars for wooden ones. 


Iron works were built in Vermont before it became a State, 
in 1791. In Franklin, Chittenden, Addison and Bennington, 
in Tinmouth and in Rutland County, iron ore was found. At 
Furnace Brook, in Pittsford, a forge was built in 1791, making 
cold sheet iron for nails and castings. In 1797 Rutland County 
had four iron forges, three furnaces, one slitting mill, one in 
Bennington, four in Addison and two in Chittenden County. 
Bar iron nail rods and castings were made. Randolph, in 
Orange County, had two forges, and a slitting mill fed by ore 
mined in the vicinity. Nails were made to quite an extent and 
exported with iron and iron manufactury of other description. 

Copper was known to exist on Lake Superior at an early 
date. In 1666 the natives worshipped pieces of the metal. The 
mines were worked in 1771 by an Englishman, named Alex- 
ander Henry, but he soon gave it up. 


In 1750 the Sterling Works were founded. The Iron Chain 
across the Hudson at West Point was forged there in 1778. 
It weighed one hundred and eighty-six tons. It was made and 
delivered in six weeks under the direction of Colonel Timothy 
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Pickering. It remained unbroken during the war, although the 
one at Fort Montague and the one on the lake were broken by 
the British. The links of these chains weighed one hundred and 
forty pounds. They can be seen today at Newburgh, New York. 


An advertisement of one, William Honkship, in 1765, states 
that he has lately erected a finery and a great hammer for 
refining sterling pig iron into bars. His customers can have, 
by applying to him in New York, flat, square and bar iron, cast 
wagon chains, sleigh tires, mill spindles, iron axle trees, cast 
mill rounds and gudgeons, fullers plates, forge plates, forge 
hammers, anvils, pots, kettles, and plates or hearths for pear- 
lash furnaces, fifty-six pounds and smaller weights, also sash 
weights, and he still manufactures anchors and pig iron—quite 
a busy man. 


Lead was found in Dutchess County, New York, and worked 
during the Revolution, to make bullets, and the prisoners of 
war had to work the mines, but the lead ran short and people 
took the weights from their windows and pewter plates, and 
even the statue of King George, which was set up in New York 
by a grateful people in 1770, disappeared from the streets and 
was made into bullets for the destruction of his military sub- 
jects. It was melted up in the foundry of George Wolcutt, of 
Connecticut, and made forty-two thousand bullets. 


In 1762 a German Baron named William Henry Steigel, 
possessed of property, founded a village of Manheim, in Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, and built a large glass and iron 
furnace, called Elizabeth Furnace. Near the furnace he built 
castles and towers, and mounted cannon which were discharged 
upon his visits to the country, as a signal to his friends to 
assemble, to leave the smoke and labors of the furnace and 
wait upon his guests with music and other feudal accomplish- 
ments. Becoming involved and being cut off from his resources 
in Europe by war, his property passed into other hands. He 
afterwards superintended the same works after they became 
the property of Robert Coleman. Steigel made some of the 
first stoves ever cast in this country. 

Anthracite coal was discovered by a solitary hunter in 
Carbon County, Pennsylvania, in 1791. Coal was known to 
exist in Pittsburgh as early as 1765, for a vein near this town 
took fire and was burning for sixteen years. 
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The privilege of mining coal in the hill opposite the town, 
was granted in lots extending as far as the center of the hill at 
thirty pounds each, by the Penns, in 1784. The tract had been 
purchased by them some years before from the Pittsburgh 
Manor for ten thousand pounds, and was laid out in lots. 


In the debate on the Tariff in Congress in April, 1789, when 
the duty on steel was discussed, Mr. Clymer of Pennsylvania 
stated that a furnace in Philadelphia with little aid from the 
Legislature had made three hundred tons of steel in two years 
and was then making two hundred and thirty tons annually— 
which was no doubt the beginning of the United States Steel 
Industry. 

In 1770 Benjamin Randolph manufactured wooden buttons 
out of holly, apple and laurel wood, hard and clear. 

Іп 1788 a float, drawn by nine horses containing the Federal 
blacksmiths, whitesmiths and nailers of full employ, passed 
through the streets of Philadelphia in procession. The black- 
smiths completed, during the procession, a full set of plow 
irons out of old swords, worked a sword into a sickle, turned 
several horseshoes and did jobs on demand. Mr. Goodman, a 
whitesmith, finished a complete pair of pliers, a knife and some 
machinery. The nailers finished and sold spikes, nails and 
broad tacks. 


They were followed by two hundred others of their trades, 
with the device, “By hammer and hand all arts do stand.” The 
goldsmiths, silversmiths, and jewellers followed their senior 
member, William Bell, to the number of thirty-five. 

As late as 1748 tea was substituted for beer in England and 
America. Wine and beer were among the earliest products of 
industry in the Colonies. 

In 1795 the first glass factory was started in Pittsburgh, 
on the West side of the Monongahela, at what is now called 
Glasshouse Ripple. A memorandum was found among General 
O’Hara’s papers after his death, dated in 1797, to this effect: 
“Today we made the first green glass bottle at the cost of 
thirty thousand dollars.” The abundance of coal at the very 
doors of the furnaces gave them unequalled advantage. 

Among the early settlers of Manhattan was a glass maker, 
named Jan Smeedes, who received an allotment of land between 
William and Wall Streets, where he carried on the business of 
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Sept. 21, 1842 


Pine Weights—the present home of Mrs. Fuller 
where she has lived since 1879 


glass-making. Glass beads were early made in Virginia for 
trade with the Indians. 


The first granite ever used in this country was in the erec- 
tion of King’s Chapel in Boston, in 1752. It was brought from 
Braintree. 


Carriages were built in New York, in 1768, by Elkanah and 
William Deane, from Dublin, Ireland. They brought over their 
workmen with them. 


As early as 1648 the author of “New England’s First 
Fruits” wrote, “They are making linens, dimities and woolens 
from their own sheep.” Johnson estimated the number of 
sheep in the Colony of Massachusetts in 1644, to be about three 
thousand. Soon the great wheel was whirring in every New 
England house and sheep were permitted to graze on the 
Commons. No sheep under two years of age could be killed 
to sell. If a dog killed a sheep, he was hung, and the owner 
paid double the cost of the sheep. 


All single women, girls and boys were required to spin. 
Each family must have one spinner; neither wealth nor station 
of parents excused children from this work. When the great 
Revolt came, the homespun industries seemed a firm rock for 
the foundation of Liberty. People joined in agreement to eat 
no lamb or mutton in order that sheep might be preserved, and 
to wear no imported woolen cloth. Prizes were given for 
spinning and weaving. The “all wool goods, a yard wide,” 
which we so easily purchase today, meant to the colonial dame 
or daughter the work of many weeks and months, from the 
time they were given to her deft hands. Fleeces had to be 
opened with care, and all pitched or tarred locks, dog locks, 
brands and feltings had to be cut out. These cuttings were 
not wasted but were spun into coarse yarn. The white locks 
were carefully tossed, and separated and tied into net bags 
with tallies to be dyed. 


Another saying, “Dyed in the Wool” showed a process of 
much skill. Blue in all shades was the favorite color and was 
dyed with indigo. Cochineal logwood dyed beautiful reds. Red 
oak or hickory made very pretty shades of brown and yellow. 
Flowers growing on the farm were also used for dyes. The 
goldenrod blossom when pressed for its juice, mixed with 
indigo and added to alum, made a beautiful green. Juice of 
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the pokeberry boiled with alum, made crimson. The juice of 
the flower-de-luce gave a delicate purple tinge to white wool. 
Bark of sassafras and the leaves of balsams gave yellow. A 
good black was obtained by boiling wool cloth with common 
field sorrel, then again with logwood and coppers. The next 
process was carding. Three pounds of hog’s grease was worked 
into sixteen pounds of wool; then came the hard work of 
carding with rectangular pieces of boards, with a simple handle 
on the back and to this board, was fastened a rectangle of 
strong leather set thick with bent wire teeth, like a coarse 
brush. Thecarder took one card with her left hand and resting 
it on her knee, drew a tuft of wool across it several times until 
a sufficient quantity of fibre was caught upon the wire teeth. 
She then drew the second wool-card, which had been warmed, 
across the first several times, until the fibres were brushed 
parallel by all these turnings. Then by a deft and catchy 
motion, the wool was rolled or carded into fleecy rolls, which 
were then ready for spinning. 


Wool spinning was one of the most flexible and alert series 
of movements in the world and our grandmothers may have 
owed part of the dignity of carriage, that was so characteristic 
of them, to its varied and graceful poises, 


It was a good day’s work for a quick active spinner to spin 
six skeins of yarn. It was estimated that to do so she, with 
her quick backward and forward steps, walked over twenty 
miles. It was the pride of a good spinner to spin the finest 
yarn, and one, Mistress Mary Prigge, spun a pound of wool 
into fifty hanks of eighty-four thousand yards, in all she walked 
nearly forty-eight miles. 


The wife of Colonel John May, a prominent man in Boston, 
wrote in her diary for one day: 


“A large kettle of yarn to attend upon, Lucretia and self, 
rinse, scour through many waters, get out, dry, and sort one 
hundred and ten score of yarn, this, with baking and ironing. 
Then went to hackling flax.” This rinsing was different from 
such work today, for all water had to be brought with buckets 
from the well. Happy the household that had a brook near by. 

When President Nott of Union College and his brother 
Samuel, the famous preacher, were boys on a stony farm in 
Connecticut, one of the brothers needed a new suit of clothes, 
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and as the father was sick, there was neither money nor wool 
in the house. The mother sheared the half grown fleeces from 
her sheep and in less than a week the boy wore it as clothing. 
The shivering and generous sheep were protected by wrappings 
of braided straw. 


During the Revolution, it is said that in a day and a night 
a mother and her daughters in Townshend, Massachusetts, 
sheared a white and a black sheep, carded from it a fleece of 
gray wool, then spun and wove it and made a suit of clothes 
for a boy to wear off to fight for Liberty. 


It is told of Martha Washington, that she always carefully 
dyed all her worn silk gowns and silk scraps, ravelled them 
with care, wound them on bobbins and had them woven into 
chair-cushion covers. Sometimes she changed the order. То a 
group of visitors she displayed a dress of red and white striped 
material. The white stripes were cotton, and the red was 
ravelled chair covers and silk from the General’s wornout 
stockings. 


Weaving carpets from old strips of rags caused a minister 
of Connecticut in early days to say, when his wife had him 
look at the beauty of the carpet on the floor, “What! all this 
and heaven too. It’s too much.” 


The coverlets for beds were no end of work, as were the 
blankets; also butter making and cheese making, but later the 
transition from what De Bushnell called “Mother and 
Daughter” to water and steam power, changed domestic life 
and social manners as well. 

The women of the Eighteenth Century were not idle, but 
spun the wool clipped from their own sheep, wove the cloth 
and made the clothes for their household. The flax, grown in 
their own fields, was hetcheled at home and spun into linen 
napery and sheeting and clothing by the hands of women. 

In the summer of 1775 when preparations for the War of 
the Revolution were in depressing condition, especially the 
supplies for the Continental Army, the Provincial Congress 
made a demand on the people for thirteen thousand warm 
coats, to be ready for the soldiers by cold weather. There were 
no contractors in those days to supply cloth and make the 
garments, but by hundreds of hearthstones throughout the 
country, wool-wheels and hand looms were eagerly at work and 
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the order was filled by the handiwork of patriotic American 
women. In the record books of some New England towns may 
still be found the lists of the coat makers. In the inside of each 
coat was sewed the name of the town and the maker. Every 
soldier volunteering for eight months’ service, was given one 
of these homespun, homemade, all wool coats as a bounty. The 
list of such soldiers is known to this day as the “Coat Roll.” 
The English sneeringly called Washington’s Army “Тһе 
Homespuns.” 


When the poet Whittier started from home for Boston to 
seek his fortune, he wore a homespun suit. Every part, even 
the horn buttons was of domestic manufacture. 


Women made straw bonnets and hats from redtop grass in 
Connecticut, and the wife of John Quincy Adams wore one. 


Before the Revolution a boarding school in Philadelphia, 
on Second Street near Walnut, kept by a Mrs. Sarah Wilson, 
was advertised thus: 


“Young ladies may be educated in a genteel manner and 
pains is taken to teach them in regard to their behavior, on 
reasonable terms. They will be taught all sorts of fine needle- 
work, viz., working on catgut or flowering muslin, satin-stitch, 
tent-stitch, cross-stitch, open-work, embroidering curtains or 
chairs, writing and ciphering. Likewise waxwork in all its 
several branches taught here, also how to take profiles in wax, 
to make wax flowers and fruits and pin baskets.” 


The samplers that every little girl had to do were wonders 
of labor. Collars, caps, laces and modesty pieces were beauti- 
ful, as well as the bead bags. No time was allowed to be lost. 


The great grandmother of a friend of mine left a diary in 
which she described her journey from Connecticut to Ohio 
soon after the Revolution, and one thing impressed me very 
much, namely, her knowledge of Greek and her daily habit of 
reading her New Testament in Greek. She wrote: 

“Yesterday I was so busy I could not get time at night to 
read my Greek Testament. We killed hogs. I had to cut sausage 
meat, get head-cheese ready, pickle souse, get the leaf ready to 
try out, get boiled dinner for the extra men, churn the cream, 
get the children with their baiting off for school, and was up 
until late with William with the earache and baby had a touch 
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of croup, but I thank God all are better today and we hope the 
college will begin this coming Spring. 

To God be all praise. I must do with my might what my 
hand finds to do, knowing I must give account in the Judgment 
Day of my life here below.” 


The foundations of many of our great industries were laid 
in the Eighteenth Century and the brains that planned them 
were in no way inferior to those of today, who are now called 
“Masters of Industry,” but who only are following out the 
plans made by those far-seeing men of the Eighteenth Century, 
who laid the foundations of our industrial greatness in this 
Twentieth Century, in which we take so much pride. 
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X. 
OLD CHURCHES 


N our country, in New England, where the early settlers 
came for the purpose of worshipping God in their own way, 
a church was early formed at Plymouth. The Pilgrims—even 
before they set forth to conquer the wilderness, stopped to 
worship God. They were a heroic band. New world homes 
were compulsorily set up within half a mile of North East 
meeting hvuses. So the church became the material, as well 
as the spiritual center of all things, and the people lived in the 
shadow of a fort-like structure which was the original house 
of God on this soil. Then later, about the church stood the 
stocks, the jail and the gallows. These first primitive struc- 
tures, made of squares of rough-hewn logs, weather-proofed, 
with clay thatched with straw, and only earth floors, were 
desolate places; but they became the anchors. the beacons, the 
saviors of the new world. They were the granaries, the store- 
houses, the halls of justice, the halls of records, the forts and 
the places in which to worship God. All living things might 
find protection under their roofs if need be, and their whole 
little world rushed there upon alarm. Later, after forests were 
cut down, the meeting-house was set as a light on a hill where 
it became a sentinel to warn the people of hostile approach; 
a land-mark whose bell-turret or steeple, pointing to heaven, 
was also a guide upon earth. But while building to God they 
did not forget their own fleshly requirements. There is a record 
of the provision of five barrels of rum, one barrel of good brown 
sugar, one box of lemons and two loaves of sugar, which was 
required by the workmen who were building the New England 
church. 

The meeting houses stood in summer without shade. All 
trees near by were destroyed so as to protect the buildings 
from fire. The outside walls were the posting places of the 
community. To the church were brought wolves heads to be 
nailed to the walls. This was the method of tally and com- 
puting rewards. For the capture of a living wolf one was paid 
fifteen shillings from the town treasury, and for the delivery 
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of a dead wolf one received ten shillings, On Sunday the men 
came rudely escorted to protect the congregation from Indians 
or wolves—their greatest inconvenience. They wore coats 
basted with cotton wool for defence against Indian arrows. 
Each man was allowed from the town treasury one pound of 
lead and one pound of powder. There was a sentinel in the 
turret of the meeting house and an armed watcher who “paced 
the streets”—this is the description of those strange soldiers— 
“corselets to cover the body, gorgets to guard the throat, tassets 
to protect the thighs, a bandileer and a large leather belt which 
was thrown over the right shoulder and hung down under the 
left arm. Each man wore either a bastard musket with a snap 
hance, a long fowling piece with musket bore a full musket 
and a barrel with a match-cock or perhaps a leather gun. We 
are told that the sentinel had attached to his wrist by a cord, 
a gun rest, which he placed on the ground when he wished to 
fire his musket, and that he carried a sword and sometimes a 
pike. I do not see how he could run after an Indian or away 
from one, so heavily loaded. These were Salem soldiers. In 
New Haven they had a different equipment. In Concord and 
New Hampshire they stacked their muskets around a post in 
the middle of the church, while the minister, who was a good 
shot and owned the best gun in the settlement, preached with 
his gun by his side in the pulpit. 

Four men, among whom were John Winthrop and Reverend 
John Wilson, founded the first church of Boston. They wor- 
shipped in the open for some time. Eliot, the missionary to 
the Indians, was also of that church; so was Roger Williams. 
They had a great discussion in which Mr. Bottom took pains 
to prove by the Scriptures that women could put aside their 
veils in church unless the custom of the place made veils the 
token of subjection. Governor Endicott took the other side, 
and the question of veils or no veils became famous. 

The churches were all strong in union of church and state 
and no one who was not a church member could vote. It seems 
today that the great trouble with Roger Williams was not so 
much his views upon baptism, as it was that all citizens, 
-whether they were believers or non-believers, should have the 
franchise; also that the government of England had no right 
to the land, but that the Indians should receive pay, for the 
land was theirs. Today we see the benefit of his opinion in the 
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Cliff Walk at Newport, where the multi-millionaires have no 
more right to walk on it than any of us, although their palaces 
and grounds came up to the rocks. The old Indian deed gave 
to foot-people the right to walk on the rock forever. 

The second church of Boston, the old North Church, was 
presided over in early days by the Mathers, Increase and 
Cotton; and later in the revolutionary days, Paul Revere’s 
lantern hung in its steeple. 

King’s chapel in Boston was the first Episcopal Church in 
New England, built in 1689. Radcliffe was the first minister, 
and the chapel was furnished by King William III. And later 
by King George III. The famous Brattle Organ was given to 
the church by Thomas Brattle but later it was given to the 
church at Portsmouth. 

In 1782 liberal preaching began at King’s Chapel and a new 
Prayer Book was made, leaving out all references to the Trinity 
—thus making it a Unitarian Church. The Bible which is used 
there today, is the same one that was presented to the church 
by the King. The communion rail was sent to King’s Chapel 
from England. Three of the four governors of Revolutionary 
times sat in this church. The Governor’s pew was canopied 
and double the size of the rest. Red uniforms and gold lace, 
ruffled sleeves, powdered wigs, velvet coats and hats, chariots 
and liveries, were there. In pew 91 sat Agnes Surriage—Lady 
Frankland—from scrub-girl to lady. Here she came to worship 
after Sir Harry’s death. 

It was in 1669 that the Old South Church was started. The 
first house was built in 1670. This house was erected in 1729 
and desecrated by the British troops in 1775. Benjamin 
Franklin was baptized in this church. Here the people gath- 
ered and voted that the use of tea was improper and pernicious. 
Here Burgoyne’s Regiment took the church for a riding school. 
It belonged to Revolutionary times more especially and could 
not avoid a brilliant history, since men, politics and church, 
were then one and almost inseparable. 

Concord’s meeting house was the center of the plantation, 
for the general court decreed that no new building should be 
built more than half a mile from the meeting house. Concord 
set the style in habits as well as in morals, for the savage, if 
they did not cut their hair as the English did, were fined forty 
cents. This Concord Church was the first to catechise the 
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children formally. Peter Burkley was the first preacher and 
they had a hard time to raise the seventy pounds a year for 
his salary. Whitfield visited this church and preached to 
thousands there, and several intellectual Emersons preached to 
Concord people. 

The Quincy meeting house is about the only instance we 
have of a colonial church being built of stone. It has a turret 
and guttus really quite modern, but it did not even have foot 
stones—their minister made long prayers. 

The church seems to have been troubled by dogs, for the 
town law reads—“Every dog that comes to the meeting house, 
either on Lord’s Day or on lecture day, except it be the dog 
of those who pay for a dog-whipper, the owner shall pay six- 
pence for every time one comes.” Even in England Archbishop 
Land directed that the rail before the communion table should 
be made one yard high and so thick with pillars that dogs 
might not get in. Dogs were necessary to the colonists because 
they helped to scare the wolves off and a man was compelled 
by law to keep one. 

The new Quincy meeting house received from Madam Norton 
a velvet cushion for the pulpit, and the appearance of the 
church inside as well as outside was quite respectable. The 
stone of the church, built in 1827, was taken from John Adams’ 
quarries. Under the posters in a granite tomb are the remains 
of President John and Abigail his wife; and there too are John 
Quincy Adams and his wife. 

The first church in Salem, was the first Congregational 
Church to be formed on the American continent. It was 
agreed in this church that two men should be appointed each 
Sunday to go into the town to seek those lying about the meet- 
ing house, or at home, or in the fields, who were unable to give 
an account of themselves. They were given over to the magis- 
trate. Two guards were also posted at the doors of the church 
to see that none went out before the service ended. There were 
three pairs of stairs beside the pulpit ones and on these the 
boys were compelled to sit. A tithing-man with a stick-club 
with fox-tail at one end, clubbed the dogs and men who were 
asleep; and with the fox-tail, he brushed the faces of the women 
if they were asleep. This is the club which took such a fearful 
stand in the witchcraft days. 

The First Baptist Church of Providence, Rhode Island, 
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worshipped many years without a meeting house; but at last 
one was built ір a shape like a hay cock. There was а fire- 
place in the middle of it and the smoke escaped through a hole 
in the roof. 

A beautiful generosity of purpose made the charter of that 
Baptist Society unique—“No truer, no grander, no more unan- 
swerable Magna Charta of human liberties was ever penned.” 

The later meeting house, designed with much care, was 
ready for dedication nine months after its beginning. Nine 
days after the steeple was put up, two thousand pounds of the 
cost of the meeting house was raised by state lottery—a com- 
mon way in those days. The tablet they put up says, “Built 
for the worship of God and to hold Commencements іп.” Roger 
Williams is recorded as its first pastor. 

Center Church of New Haven is old and still has the Com- 
munion set which was given to them by Queen Anne. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, has a meeting house that is old 
and full of history. Old St. John is another, where the Bible, 
Prayer Book and Communion service were presented by Queen 
Caroline. Paul Revere cast the bell; it bears the words, “From 
St. John’s Steeple I call the people on holy days to prayer 
and praise.” This church has the celebrated Brattle organ 
which Thomas Brattle imported from London in 1713. It was 
left to Brattle Street Church in Boston—“Given and devoted 
to the praise and worship of God if they accept and within a 
year after my decease procure a sober person who can play 
skilfully thereon with a loud noise.” Brattle Street did not 
comply, and it went to King’s Chapel and then to St. Paul’s at 
Newberryport, doing service there for eighty years, and finally 
in 1886 St. John’s has it; and іп St. John’s churchyard lie all 
the Wentworth’s and their families. 

Dover Church is, with Exeter Church, the oldest in New 
Hampshire. Its members were zealous in their persecution of 
Quakers. Its house was sixteen feet long and has six windows 
and twelve doors. 

Concord and Hanover, New Hampshire, had early churches. 
At Hanover the church and college were started together. 

In our own state, Bennington first existed as an active 
corporation, February 11, 1762. The first thing at proprietor’s 
meeting was to look for a place to set the meeting house. · It 
was to be used for church and school. The attic was to be 
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used for schoolroom and for town meeting as well. It was in 
this meeting house that the people gave thanks for their success 
at Ticonderoga. Ethan Allen was there and while Parson Dewey 
was thanking God for the glory, Allen shouted, “Parson Dewey, 
please mention to the Lord about my being there.” 

The Congregationalists had land on the hill, and other 
denominations had to take land in other parts of the town. We 
must know from history that all social gatherings were at the 
meeting house. During the noon hour gossip was dished up— 
news received and given, and it was a change from the narrow, 
uncomfortable seats in the square pews, which children could 
not look over. When the “Amen” was announced by the 
minister, the noise of the opening of the pew doors was almost 
deafening. Those who walked to church in summer changed 
their shoes at the graveyard. All social ties gathered at the 
church. 

We have in our own county old churches which are still 
standing. The Rockingham meeting house, which has been so 
often written of. Dover Center, which once was a thriving vil- 
lage, with a store, tavern and in all, fourteen buildings, now has 
only the meeting house and two houses left. Farther up, 
toward the Green Mountains, stands the meeting house, the 
village all gone—once twelve houses. The seven or eight voters 
in town keep the meeting house for town meeting. 

It was my privilege a few Sundays ago to worship in a 
church at Old Dorp, New York, built long before the Revolu- 
tion, in which the King was always prayed for. The church 
has been kept in repair; no changes in architecture have been 
made. It has some small paneglass windows, blinds for shades, 
no memorial windows, but the walls are almost covered by 
marble memorial tablets; and with the church in the midst of 
the churchyard where the monuments of the dead could be 
seen, the rector’s text seemed very appropriate to me, a 
stranger, “Seeing we are compassed about by so great a crowd 
of witnesses.” 

Another church comes to my mind with a feeling of pathos, 
for away at Dartmoor, bleak and desolate, in England, the 
obscure little church of St. Michael’s has had а beautiful 
memorial window placed in memory of our own country’s 
soldiers who were imprisoned there from 1812-1815. Two hun- 
dred and eighteen American soldiers аге buried in the church- 
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yard. The American prisoners helped to build the church, and 
the suffering they endured at that bleak cold coast was dreadful. 
Death came to the two hundred and eighteen no doubt, as a 
welcome guest—and a relief. There were six thousand Ameri- 
can prisoners there, of whom twenty-five hundred were 
American seamen imprisoned; some had been there for ten 
years. Captain Shortland had charge with a military guard. 
He showed unfeeling conduct toward the American prisoners 
and wilfully had five killed and thirty-three wounded. It seems 
very fitting that nearly one hundred years afterward, a 
memorial window should have been placed in their memory by 
their countrywomen of the United States, Daughters of 1812. 

The old First Church of Dover, Vermont, was built on the 
highest point of land in town and has been remembered by 
Mary Wilkins in one of her stories of New England life, where 
old Mam Osbourn lived in one corner screened by bed-quilts, 
as she had no other home. 

Whitingham had an old and honored church with a sound- 
ingboard over the pulpit and square pews. Wilmington’s 
church was on a hill-top. Then there were the churches at 
Warwick and Deerfield, Massachusetts, and опе at Westmin- 
ster, Vermont, with its other historical buildings, and our own 
town had one on Meeting-house Hill, the exact shape we do 
not know, but it was probably square and two stories high. 
People owned the pews, and a pew in church was as much an 
asset as a house on land. When the old church at Rutland, 
Massachusetts, was burned—as it was on a hill, the fire could 
be seen for miles. A godless man, who owned a pew, but never 
attended church, saw the light, and putting saddle on his horse, 
galloped and shouted “fire” the whole three miles to the town. 
People said, “You cannot stop the fire.” “Хо,” he replied, “but 
my pew was worth fifty dollars and I want to get there in 
time to save it.” 

A new colonial church has just been built in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, and a friend tells me that one has also been 
built in Chicago with the old features duplicated. 

Times have changed—but the reason for our needing 
churches is. the same as when our forebears felled the trees, 
hewed the timber, and built the old meeting houses. That, 
time and the elements slowly destroy, but the truths of the 
Bible and the old hymns are eternal. 
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